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PREFACE 


The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace was established 
immediately after the outbreak of war in Europe, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor James T. Shotwell, Director of the Division of Eco- 
nomics and History of the Carnegie Endowment. Its purpose is to study 
the reorganization of the world for peace, in preparation for the vast 
work of reconstruction which will face the world upon the termination 
of this conflict. 

The Preliminary Report of the Commission, together with various 
papers presented to the Commission during its preparation, was printed 
in an earlier issue of International Conciliation, No. 369, for April, 1941. 

The present issue contains the Second Report of the Commission, deal- 
ing with the Transitional Period between the end of fighting and the 
establishment of permanent world order. The Report itself is the work 
of the Commission; the accompanying papers represent the views of 
their authors. Other studies are now in progress, particularly for the 
difficult field of economic reconstruction. 

The next work of the Commission will be a study of the United 
Nations and its possibilities. 

Nicuotas Murray But er 


New York, March 18, 1942. 
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COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 
SECOND REPORT—THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


Preratory Note 


In November, 1940, the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 
published its first or “Preliminary Report’’* embodying the result of over 
a year's study and discussion. That report dealt with the general principles 
of international relations designed to strengthen peace as the fundamental 
condition of international intercourse. The recommendations of that 
report, based as they were upon a series of monographic studies and shaped 
by discussion and criticism, have been widely accepted in programs of 
study groups throughout the United States and, as far as was possible 
under wartime conditions, in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Nothing that has happened in the tragic experience of this last year has in 
any way affected the validity of its conclusions. It remains, and it is be- 
lieved that it will remain in the future, a basic statement of the elementary 
principles essential to a lasting peace. 

The Commission, however, definitely excluded from this first report 
any application of those principles. The reasons for thus postponing con- 
sideration of the more immediate problems were twofold. In the first 
place, so long as the United States was a neutral in the war, it was doubt- 
ful how far it would participate in the peace negotiations, and in the second 
place, it was difficult to treat any phase of the peace settlement without 
the danger of such study being confused with appeasement. The members 
of the Commission were, however, fully aware of the urgent need for 
application to the world of today of the basic principles of peace. There- 
fore, during the summer and autumn of 1941 the present program of studies 
was undertaken covering the practical problems which must be faced from 
now on if we are to win the peace as well as win the war. 

The present survey, herewith presented, deals with those pressing 
problems which will confront us as soon as the fighting stops: problems of 
relief, of the restoration of law and order, and of economic reconstruction. 
This period of transition from war to peace is of vital importance, not only 
because the problems of reconstruction themselves will be so enormous, 
but because it is then that the organization of the postwar world will be 
taking form. The institutions and the political and economic strategy of 
this period must be so shaped as to lead without break into the permanent 
system of world order. 


1 See International Conciliation for April, 1941, No. 369. 
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If our purpose in entering into the second world war is, as we sincerely the pe 
believe it to be, the “final destruction” not only of Nazi tyranny but of | missic 
that militarist conception of international relations which rests upon force | the fi 
and violence and recognizes no such ideals as those of liberty, then part of | period 
the battle must be fought by the strategy of statesmanship as well as by Report 
that of the general staffs. Modern war employs weapons other than bullets, The 
Those who are on our side will be encouraged to stronger resistance if __persot 
they know that the United States will use its strength to uphold a system _ to the 
within which they can live securely and comfortably. Those who are fight- _to the 
ing against us might lay down their arms sooner if they were assured ofan _ ments 
international system which could give them protection against revenge, _ people 
and an opportunity to exist and grow under law. and n; 

All this cannot be done by the leadership of a few individuals alone in down 
the seats of power, however highly qualified for their great tasks. It needs _realiz: 
as well the support of an enlightened public opinion, for otherwise it will _soluti 
be frustrated and falsified in the years to come. Even the despots have _to not 
found it necessary to pay some attention to the attitude of the general much 
public. Within democratic countries which share the tradition of freedom, | cease 
the ultimate test of all policies lies in their acceptance or rejection by the | place. 
body politic itself. It is therefore of the utmost importance that even during | war f 
the progress of the war the problems of the peace should also be studied | learn | 
with the sense that they are as real as are the forces locked in conflict on | perity 


land, at sea or in the air. and th 
Later reports of the Commission will deal with blueprints of the inter- | damm 
national society to follow the war. The entrance of the United States as a The 


full belligerent makes it not only possible but essential for this country to | This ' 
participate in the drafting of those blueprints. As the Commission proceeds | persor 
with its studies some form of that future system of international relation- | disuni 
ship is already taking shape in the reappraisal of the fundamental validity | trust « 
of the ideals of the League of Nations, in the wartime experiences of the | of the 
associated governments, and in the program set forth in the Atlantic | Worl 


Charter and the Declaration of the United Nations. i the ar 
of Eu 
INTRODUCTION contin 


Upon the cessation of war, the community of nations will confront two | injury 
separate but interrelated tasks, for which thorough preparation should be | multi 
made before that moment arrives. These tasks involve, first, the tremen- | each c 
dous problem of political, material, and spiritual reconstruction following § and fi 
the devastation of war; and, second, the longer range problem of building | | 7, 
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the permanent institutions of international order. In this Report, the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace is concerned primarily with 
the first of these tasks, the problems of the transitional, or armistice, 
period. The second of these tasks, which was outlined in the Preliminary 
Report,’ will be the subject of later study by the Commission. 

The problems of transition are already engaging the attention of various 
persons and groups, both official and unofficial. This interest may be due 
to the desire of the business man and the laborer to get back to the job, or 
to the fear of inflation or unemployment held by financiers or govern- 
ments; it may arise from the humanitarian sympathy of the American 
people for those who will be homeless or starving; it may be the anxious 
and natural hope of the average man that he may be permitted to settle 
down into a more secure and stable life; it may be simply the foresighted 
realization of a large task to be done, and of the necessity for preparing its 
solution in advance. In so far as such interest indicates a desire ‘‘to return 
to normal’’—i.e. previously existing—conditions, there will doubtless be 
much disappointment. It cannot be assumed that, as soon as the order to 
cease fire is given, everything will slide gradually back into its previous 
place. Americans must realize that they cannot, this time, meet the post- 
war problems by charity or by reckless investment; they will have to 
learn that inflation cannot be controlled by one nation alone, nor can pros- 
perity. Not only war, but social revolution is going on round about us, 
and the dynamic force of human and international development cannot be 
dammed at the year 1939. 

The task of reconstruction after this war will be far greater than before. 
This war actively covers a far wider area; it involves more nations, more 
persons and things; its power of destructiveness is much greater; political 
disunity and confusion have been fomented, and the foundations of human 
trust and of law and order have been knocked out from beneath us. Most 
of the nations of the world maintained their independence during the first 
World War; there were more neutrals and they were less directly affected; 
the area of battle was confined mainly to the Atlantic Ocean and to parts 
of Europe. The present war spreads over the seven seas, and involves all 
continents in its effects. The loss of life, the interruption of trade, the 
injury to industry, the starvation and unemployment will be many times 
multiplied in the present war. The increasing dependence of peoples upon 
each other makes far more disastrous the wrecking of the system of trade 
and financial intercourse. 





1 International Conciliation, No. 369, April, 1941. 
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Worse than these material losses is the moral and intellectual havoc 
wrought by the ideological nature of the present conflict, and by the new 
methods of propaganda, “‘fifth column” penetration, and terrorism. Prin- 
ciples of civilization which have endured for centuries have been brutally 
attacked. Fifteen nations have lost their independence, their leaders have 
been killed, their intellectuals degraded, their peoples crushed into sub- 
mission to a new and immoral order, against which their hearts and minds 
revolt. Millions of young persons have been indoctrinated, during the past 
decade, into beliefs contrary to the moral principles upon which civiliza- 
tion has been builded; they, and millions of others in prison and concentra- 
tion camps, will be twisted in mind and in spirit, as well as in body. 

And behind all this lie profound social changes, which modern science 
and invention and diffusion of knowledge have forced upon the world, 
independently of this war, but magnified and hastened by it. In all parts of 
the world there are large majorities of peoples who claim for themselves 
a more secure position in life, who demand freedom from fear and freedom 
from want. They complain, in all countries, that the system under which 
they live does not give them the safety and the dignity to which the indi- 
vidual human being is entitled, and they demand, therefore, that the system 
be improved. Various methods for accomplishing this improvement are 
offered; some of them have developed into ideologies which are in violent 
conflict. The moral principles upon which law and order were built, 
whether national or international, are no longer secure; foundations must 
be laid or restored, and this must be done during the transitional period. 

On the other hand, there will be, when the fighting stops, large resources 
prepared for war use which will be available for reconstruction purposes; 
and many of the agencies of collaboration for war can be continued for 
collaboration in reconstruction. 

The solutions to be found after this war are to be sought in something 
more fundamental than reparations from the conquered, or Red Cross 
succor for the starving. Temporary and charitable alleviations will not be 


enough. The day is long past when the military commander in the field , 


can lay down the terms of armistice and carry them into effect. Indeed, it 
may now be asked whether the traditional method of ending war—by 
armistice, peace conference, and treaty followed ultimately by ratification 
—is adequate for our needs. According to international law, no transitional 
period is recognized; technically the war continues until the treaty of 
peace goes into effect. After the last war, it was regarded as necessary to 


hold under arms millions of discontented men, to continue a harsh block- / 


ade, to leave nations in disorder while the statesmen sought tensely and 
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hastily to solve the vast and innumerable problems before them. The 
financial cost was great, and the far-reaching consequences in terms of 
human unhappiness and international disorder were worse. The old method 
was inadequate in 1919; it will be far less able to meet the needs after this 
war. 

These mistakes should not be repeated; further, there are new elements 
to be taken into consideration. One of these is the changed character of 
war itself. War was formerly a matter of interest only to the contestants; 
now it swells beyond their confines, and affects all States and all peoples. 
All, therefore, should have a voice in its final settlement. War has changed 
in time as well as in space. It has always been difficult to say when war 
begins and when it ends—at what moment the status of war ends, and that 
of peace returns. It is quite possible that this war will end in segments, at 
different times in different places; it may not end at all, in the old sense of 
formal cessation. If nations must continue upon a totalitarian basis, in order 
to prepare for the next war, it may be impossible ever again to speak of 
peace time. However this war may end, the world should be prepared with 
machinery capable of handling any situation. 

From the above, certain conclusions may be derived, to be borne in mind 
during subsequent consideration of the problem. Reconstruction can only 
be undertaken upon an international basis, though it seems probable now 
that the American people must be prepared to assume a large part of the 
responsibility. The work of reconstruction must begin immediately upon 
the cessation of hostilities: the rapidity with which supplies can be sent and 
political control established may prevent bloody civil wars. Consequently, 
plans should at once be formulated; we cannot wait to improvise them 
when the shooting stops. The success with which the problems of recon- 
struction are met will have much to do with making possible the final 
organization of a peaceful international society. To organize such a society, 
it will not be enough to seek to restore what we had before; the hope and 
aspiration for a better world with higher social standards must be satisfied. 


PARTICULAR PROBLEMS 


The methods and procedures to be adopted during the transitional period 
depend upon the nature of the tasks to be done. A glance at these tasks is 
therefore a necessary introduction to our study. 


1. Famine and Disease 


Two of the most urgent tasks, when the armistice comes, will be the 
control of epidemics and the provision of food for the starving millions in 
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many countries. If these tasks are to be performed promptly and effec- 
tively, plans must be made now; they cannot be improvised on short 
notice. 


a. The seeds of typhus fever existed in many countries long before the 
outbreak of war—in Poland, Russia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Balkans, as well as in China and elsewhere. Plague, cholera, and dysentery 
occur in many Far Eastern countries; only by the most rigorous measures 
are they kept under control in times of peace. Malaria occurs widely 
throughout the world, and smallpox breaks out whenever there is any 
relaxation in the systematic enforcement of vaccination. While information 
about the prevalence of epidemic diseases is restricted by censorship, 
ominous reports are coming out of many of the warring and occupied 
countries. There is every reason to believe that in this as in previous wars, 
disease will wipe out more human lives than any or all of the weapons in- 
vented by man. Guns will no longer speak when ‘‘Cease Fire!’ is sounded, 
but the flames of disease will continue to devour human victims as long as 
chaotic conditions continue and the supply of victims lasts. Four conditions 
commonly associated with war contribute powerfully to the march of 
epidemics: malnutrition and famine; movements of population; lack of 
hospitals, physicians, medical and sanitary supplies; and the breakdown of 
organized community life. In times of peace the spread of epidemic diseases 
across national frontiers on land or on sea, is restricted by the action of 
international health agencies which coordinate the work of national health 
authorities. Success in the campaign against any epidemic disease depends 
ultimately upon recognition of the cases by local physicians, and prompt 
action by local health authorities. 

Plans must be made now to train and equip physicians for the fight 
against epidemic disease. Supplies of all kinds must be collected. 

The authority of such international health agencies as still exist must be 
reestablished and their scanty resources augmented. These agencies must 
reorganize the international disease alarm system and set it to work. This 
is the barest outline of the acute danger that will face the world from 
epidemics of typhus fever, plague, cholera, malaria, dysentery, etcetera 
when the war ends, and the merest suggestion of the measures necessary to 
keep those epidemics within bounds. 


b. Famine 


The lack of food now making itself felt throughout Europe will be 
accentuated with every month that passes. Hunger is a commonplace in 
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the occupied countries; it will undoubtedly lead to malnutrition as the 
protective foods become scarcer and scarcer. Finally, when organized 
community life breaks down, actual starvation will become inevitable. One 
of the most acute and immediate problems after the war will be to get to 
Europe (and possibly elsewhere) promptly the urgently needed food 
supplies. Here, as in the case of epidemic disease control, immediate plan- 
ning is necessary if postwar action is to be prompt and effective. Fortu- 
nately many of the elements essential for such planning have been provided 
by the work of the Health Organization of the League of Nations. For 
example, the quantities of the various nutrients (minerals, vitamins, pro- 
tein, fat, etc.) needed to maintain health have been established by League 
Committees and brought up to date by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council at Washington and similar bodies in Great 
Britain. The more than twenty national nutrition committees set up as a 
result of the League’s campaign for better nutrition throughout the world, 
must be reconstituted and activated. Finally, the several nutrition com- 
mittees of the League and International Labour Office when reconstituted 
may serve to coordinate the action of national health and nutrition authori- 
ties. 

c. Prompt and effective action by local authorities is just as essential 
for the distribution of foods as for the control of epidemics. Information 
must be available concerning stocks of food, and areas where supplies will 
be needed. There would be chaos should the food producing countries 
attempt to act independently of each other. There must be a pool of food 
supplies, a pool of shipping for transport, and a pool of funds. These imply 
international cooperation on the widest scale. Local and national order 
must be reestablished; the authority of local and national governments 
must be strengthened and coordinated. Prompt and effective action in the 
fields of epidemic disease control and the provision of food requires not 
only the reestablishment of local and national government but also the 
existence of an overall international agency with broad powers, and an 
adequate budget. While much can be done by the Red Cross, the problems 
will be of such magnitude that neither voluntary agencies nor private 
initiative will suffice. As in the last war, success in the campaign against 
epidemic diseases will call for action by local, State, and national govern- 
ments, and the coordination of that action by a strong international agency. 


2. Civil Disorder 


Terrible forces will be releaséd when military control ceases—forces of 
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revenge, of ambition and lust for power, of hunger and desperation. Upon 
the military forces of the victors the world must depend for the mainte- 
nance of order. Their forces, in cooperation with those of the governments 
in exile, and such stable forces as can be found among liberated peoples 
will have the task of policing almost the whole of Europe, and perhaps 
other parts of the world, until constitutional régimes can be set up and the 
wishes of the people expressed as to the form of government they wish. It 
cannot be permitted that interminable and bloody conflicts arising from 
rivalry of political leaders, territorial ambition, or anything else, should 
hamper the convalescence of a worn world, no matter what feelings of 
national sovereignty or national pride may be involved. Such disorder 
must be repressed, and order maintained. Nor can States struggling to 
regain their footing be permitted to take action which might do harm to 
their neighbors, and arouse international frictions. These strong interna- 
tional forces must be ready to assume control wherever needed; and behind 
them a determinate political authority, able to make decisions of a provi- 
sional nature, until the permanent order is finally created. 


3. Economic Collapse 


The nations of the world will find it difficult to reopen their industries, 
restore their finances, reemploy their labor, and establish social service, 
without mutual assistance. Their gold reserves will have been exhausted 
or stolen, their factories destroyed or converted into munitions plants. In 
some cases, nothing will be left to them but their spirit, more or less strong, 


and their reduced labor capacity. Tools and materials must be found to | 


occupy their hands and enable them to build. Furthermore, the interna- 
tional economic order which had disintegrated even before this war will 
be in complete collapse, and it will not be enough merely to plan for its 
restoration. The opportunity to build a better system lies before the world. 
The task will not be merely one of repairing destruction, but of laying the 
foundations, during the transitional period, for a better and stronger inter- 
national economic order. 

No State today is able, by its own efforts alone, to assure the economic 
welfare of its citizens. Each depends upon others. Each must accept as 
essential to its own welfare the prosperity of individuals everywhere. The 
greatest task will doubtless be found in Europe, but it will be only in small 
degrees more difficult there than in other parts of the world. The United 
States is unable to avoid depression, unemployment, and war when these 
disasters come to other parts of the world. We cannot afford, again, to 
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allow the world to suffer from the nationalistic competition which ap- 
peared after the first World War. If the United States, for example, ex- 
cludes other nations from its markets by high protective tariffs and other 
such nationalistic devices, they will be forced to resort to similar measures. 
On the other hand, the powerful economic position of the United States 
furnishes an unparalleled opportunity and responsibility for leadership in 
economic reconstruction. 

So much has been destroyed, and so little produced, that the need for 
production should offer ample employment when the war ends. For a year 
or so, there will probably be “boom times” in countries not overrun by 
war, but then—unless precautions are taken—there will be a terrible 
collapse. The ability of nations to organize a rational order for economic 
reconstruction before such a collapse occurs will determine whether the 
world is to fall back into chaos and revolution and despotism. Effective 
instruments of control will be needed; the resources of the world must be 
carefully used, not in destructive competition, but in ordered cooperation. 
The dangers are terrifying, and the joined wisdom of all peoples will be 
needed to overcome them. Some sort of an economic directorate will 
probably be necessary to control inflation and unemployment, to uphold 
currencies and investments, to rebuild industries and engage in public 
works, and to direct the innumerable tasks of economic rebuilding which 
cannot possibly be done by nations acting each for itself. The instruments 
of this control should be agreed upon now by the free governments of the 
world. If all free governments, including those in exile, are given an op- 
portunity to participate in its development, such a directorate should be 
welcomed by those whom it will affect. But the American and British 
people must not blink the fact that the burden will be largely theirs. 


4. Uprooted Peoples 


Millions of people have been uprooted from their homelands, forced by 
the lords of war to strange lands as industrial slaves, flung helter-skelter 
by the waves of war. These people must find their way to their homes, or 
be relocated and adapted to a new life. These readjustments will increase 
the problems of demobilization, and will greatly disturb economic and 
political recovery unless carefully supervised. Families have been disrupted 
and swept from their moorings in China and in Europe; hundreds of 
thousands, even before war broke out, had fled from Germany and Spain. 
At the moment of the armistice, frantic desires will set in motion, not 
merely the millions in armies, but other millions of refugees and laborers, 
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who will be seeking means of return to families and homes and jobs. Others 
will be seeking new homes, in the developed or undeveloped parts of the 
world, and serious immigration problems will result. Again, an interna. 
tional directorate will be needed, and its problem will be largely an eco- 
nomic one. Administrative agencies will be needed to arrange for transfer 
of peoples, to care for refugees and dependent aliens, to reintegrate and 
re-train persons for the new life into which they may fall, to aid settlement 
and colonization, to prevent disease and starvation. The problem is too 
stupendous to be handled by only one nation or by nations separately; 
nothing less than an international authority can rebuild the lives of these 
people in such a way as to aid rather than wreck international reconstruc 
tion. 


5. Derelict Colonies 


Many of the colonies whose political and economic direction depended 
upon the mother country will be found at the close of the war to require 
continued outside assistance. This will be especially true of the islands in 
the Pacific hitherto governed by Japan. It will also be true of the remnants 
of the Italian Empire in Africa. Likewise, France will be in no position to 
govern many of her distant colonies, and perhaps not even the territories 
of French equatorial Africa, Madagascar, or the French possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. Similarly, the Belgian Congo will present a problem, 
as may also the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in Africa. The Dutch 
East Indies will probably be able to continue their semi-independent exist- 
ence with some assistance, but Dutch Guiana may be in a different posi- 
tion. Other territories too may stand in need of immediate aid if native life 
is not to deteriorate and government break down. 

International agencies like the Permanent Mandates Commission, the 
International Labour Organisation and various Inter-American Com- 
missions may be able to provide some of the immediate assistance required. 
But the major responsibility may in certain cases have to be delegated to 
particular governments whose geographical propinquity and special cit- 
cumstances best enable them to discharge this obligation in trust until a 
more permanent arrangement is instituted. It is enough to point out that 
the problem of orphaned colonies will be vast and complicated, that it can- 
not be brushed aside in the period of transition, that its handling will vitally 
affect the longer-range solution which must ultimately be sought, and that 
improvisation will not suffice if serious friction and trouble are to be 
averted. 
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6. Social Insecurity 


In its Preliminary Report, the Commission emphasized social justice as 
one of the chief goals of international building. Much progress has been 
made in many nations toward security for the individual, and a great 
demand for more social security was, and is, heard. But the effect of war 
is to destroy the foundations of this security; and the instability and con- 
fusion which it creates will continue for years after the war. The purchas- 
ing power of wages and pensions—if they exist—fluctuates; labor is 
worried, and friction with employers develops; the tax structure is 
burdened and government is obliged to interfere more often. Military 
and industrial demobilization may come concurrently with demoralizing 
effect. 

The maintenance of social security is primarily a national concern, but 
the ability of a nation to provide “freedom from fear and freedom from 
want” depends heavily upon the international economic order, and upon 
control over war which wrecks social security. An international system, 
in order to command support from individuals throughout the world, must 
encourage in every State more adequate social security and better standards 
of living. The International Labour Organisation, devoted to these pur- 
poses, needs to be strengthened. While social security is more definitely 
a problem of the permanent world order, it must now be noted that during 
the transitional period disorder and discontent can only be allayed if in- 
dividuals can be made to feel that their future is secure. 


7. False Indoctrination 


Every community is built upon the common acceptance of some prin- 
ciples. International law, like all other law, rests upon certain standards of 
civilization supported by the majority of the peoples who respect that law. 
But many of these peoples in recent years have been indoctrinated with 
beliefs contrary to standards of human dignity and equality, of liberty and 
tolerance and rational judgment, painfully evolved through the centuries. 
The rebuilding of the international order depends upon the free flow of 
information for all their citizens, the reeducation of those who have been 
misled in youth and the reestablishment of confidence, on the part of 
millions of adults, in civilized standards. The problem of reeducation will 
vary. It will be one thing in countries such as Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
where difficult problems of psychological readjustment without destroying 
self-confidence must be met; it will be different in countries such as 
Holland, where the educational system is weakened, but not destroyed; 
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and in countries such as Poland or China, where systematic efforts to Th 
destroy educators and institutions and libraries have been purposefully | _hosti 
carried on by conquerors. Many teachers must be trained, many others taker 
must be re-trained. Intellectual cooperation in all fields must be encour. | and « 
aged, through exchange of literature, of students and teachers, of music victo 
and films. All peoples must understand the principles upon which perma- | advat 
nent world order rests, and must develop loyalty to such an order. And {| tasks 
this is closely related to other problems—to food and health, to a sense of | met i 
security, above all, to economic safety. Only international cooperation, | inten 
official and unofficial, can reestablish educational and religious institutions | regio 
that will restore to the people faith in the brotherhood of man. A 
them 
done 
In each of the foregoing problems, the need of international machinery other 
has appeared. It was also noted that these problems are interrelated. It | geogt 
will not be sufficient, then, to create separate agencies for each of them. | no st! 
There must be an overall organization, coordinating their various activi- of N 
ties, and providing an authority to speak in the name of the community, | Polar 
It was apparent, too, that the establishment of political order within, as | orgar 
well as between, the disturbed areas is a prerequisite to the execution of | cratic 
these emergency tasks. The problem of determining what sort of political | have 
organization is possible or desirable for the transitional period underlies } of all 
all other problems; it must be answered before a beginning can be made. | Since 
At the end of hostilities, the responsibility for the reconstruction of the | order 
world will rest upon the victors, whether they like it or not, and whether could 
anyone else likes it or not. Of the victors, the greatest contributions will | their 
have been made by Britain, China, Russia, and the United States; others, order 
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. too, will have contributed to the victory. The work of restoration will | Th 
presumably rest mostly upon the British and the Americans because of shape 
P| their available resources, though it is too early to say how far they will organ 
have been worn down, or how much others may be able to contribute. Two the E 
dangers are to be feared. In the first place, the victors may refuse to exer- } “Uni 


cise the authority which victory has given them. The American people | “the 
may again seek to bury themselves in isolation; others may be too tired | _lantic 
to make the effort. In the second place, there is the danger that States | Roos 
which assume the burden and successfully administer the task of the transi-_| 
tional period will not be willing to relinquish their position in favor ofa | us— 
world organization; that they will fail to establish the national, regional, but a 
and world institutions to which their authority should be transferred. estab! 
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The first of these dangers can be met if, in advance of the termination of 
hostilities, plans have been made, agencies created, and commitments 
taken, for feeding those who need to be fed, for rebuilding economic life 
and establishing money and credit, for policing disordered areas. If the 
victorious governments and their peoples accept the responsibility in 
advance, and have the instruments and agencies ready for executing the 
tasks, they will be apt to carry them through. The second danger may be 
met if these countries, through pledges taken in advance, make clear their 
intention to transfer their control as rapidly as possible to national, 
regional, and world institutions, to whose building they are committed. 

A third danger is to be feared—that the victors may fall out among 
themselves. It is to be hoped that sacrifices in a common cause will have 
done much to remove the suspicions which these nations have had for each 
other. In any case, the contribution toward victory made by Russia, her 
geographic position, and her power cannot be disregarded. Furthermore, 
no stronger supporter of collective security was to be found in the League 
of Nations than Russia, and she has recently made an agreement with 
Poland calling for a just peace which “can only be achieved by a new 
organization of international relations based on the association of demo- 
cratic States in union. Such an organization to be a decisive factor must 
have respect for international law and be supported by the armed forces 
of all the Allied Governments.” (The New York Times, December 6, 1941.) 
Since there is no doubt as to the sympathy of China for the organization of 
order in the world, there seems good reason to believe that the victors 
could find common principles upon which to build and act, provided that 
their efforts are directed toward the common end of permanent world 
order, rather than shaped by the nationalistic pressures of the past. 

Those nations which are now engaged in setting up an organization to 
shape and direct the grand strategy of the war, should build this into an 
organization for direction of the efforts of the transitional period. Already, 
the British and American leaders have announced the formation of the 
“United Nations.” By this joint agreement, twenty-six nations accept 
“the common program of purposes and principles” embodied in the At- 
lantic Charter; and in his address to Congress on January 6, President 
Roosevelt said “I know that I speak for the American people—and I have 
good reason to believe I speak also for all the other peoples who fight with 
us—when I say that this time we are determined not only to win the war 
but also to maintain the security of the peace which will follow.” The 
establishment of the United Nations with its foresighted statement of 
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purposes represents a long step in the direction which must be followed, 
and the world is fortunate in having leaders who can act so wisely and $0 
promptly. 

In this new system, the burden will rest mostly upon two or three great 
nations. Aside from the meritorious claims of each nation, and aside from 
the justice of the situation, the inescapable fact is that power will be exer- 
cised by those who remain strong enough to exercise it. The United States 
will presumably be one of those who will have power; and the Commission 
emphasizes to the American people that a heavy responsibility will rest 
upon them. It is necessary to emphasize this point, for the program they 
have undertaken as one of the United Nations represents a departure from 
their past policy. Having accepted the new program, they must begin at 
once to implement it, to shape their thoughts and their efforts toward its 
development and execution. 

The actual situation is that where power rests, final decisions must also 
belong; but those States upon which this responsibility devolves must 
seek, so far as is possible, to act with the approval of and in the interests 
of the whole community of nations. Those who are the victors must be- 
have, not ‘as victors have in the past, but as a police power acting in the 
name of the community of nations. It is a democratic principle, to be upheld 
by democracies, that force shall be used only by authority of the com- 
munity, and in accord with law. As victors, they will be suspected of using 
their victory to further their own selfish purposes. If any basis for this 
suspicion is afforded by their postwar methods, those who in the past have 
accused them of selfish nationalism will be encouraged to new outcries 
and to new nationalistic efforts of their own, while those who believed 
that they were sincerely fighting against aggression and for world order 
will be discouraged and unwilling to support them longer. Clear evidence 
of their good intent, even of self-denial, must be provided during the crucial 
transitional period, if there is to be any hope for the later establishment of 
a successful world order. They must, on the one hand, use their military 
and economic power to restore order in the world; they must, on the other 
hand, make it clear that in so doing they seek for themselves no special 


material or political advantage. They must leave no doubt of their intention | 


to turn over their power to institutions created and maintained by the 
community. The permanent institutions of the world order should evolve 
from consultation with and consent of the peoples who are to be subject to 
them. Only in this way can they be expected to command the loyalty and 
support of all. 
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An important element in developing world support is efficient adminis- 
tration of the tasks of the reconstruction period—the establishment of 
governments and of order, the feeding of peoples, the reconstruction of 
industry and communication, the protection of health, financial stability, 
and credit, and the thousands of similar tasks which will appear. Successful 
administration by community effort during this period would not only 
increase confidence in the temporary administration responsible for this 
success, but would afford convincing evidence of the desirability of a 
permanent system of this nature; and it should always be borne in mind 
that the agencies and methods employed with success are to be continued, 
so far as possible, into the permanent system. Every effort should be made 
to prevent recurrence of the situation which, after 1919, forced the nations 
of Europe back into desperate nationalistic competition. The transitional 
period offers an opportunity for selecting and testing, for ascertaining the 
various national needs and for building stable public opinion, for laying the 
foundations of a permanent world order. The transition to be hoped for is 
not one from war to normalcy, but from war to permanent peace and order. 
The new solutions must evolve, not from the psychology of victor toward 
vanquished, but from the psychology of cooperation for mutual welfare. 

If, however, the responsibility of the victors must be emphasized, the 
lesson of defeat must also be taught. It must be proved beyond doubt that 
aggression can be restrained. To this end, the defeat of the aggressor 
nations is a prerequisite, and the final defeat of the aggressors has been 
solemnly pledged by the United Nations. Further, such restraints must be 
set upon the aggressors as will impress this lesson upon their peoples. 
Toward this end, the military occupation of Germany or Japan may be 
necessary. In any case, authority within the area of the aggressor States 
should not be returned to their peoples until they have demonstrated their 
willingness and ability to participate in a permanent world order. The 
victors must be able to convince world opinion that aggression does not 
pay. The defeat of the aggressors should be so complete that no govern- 
ment can in the future develop a “stab in the back” myth. It must be 
demonstrated convincingly that those who invoked force in violation of 
their obligations to a world order were destroyed by the inherent capacity 
of the world order to invoke a greater force in its own defense. 

It is obvious that, if the purpose and needs of the transitional period are 
to be met, there must be machinery for strong political control, which 
should represent in some form of cooperation all States which are willing 
to work for the establishment of permanent law and order in the world. 
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There should be sufficient organization so that actions may be taken under 
the authority of the community, even though final decisions must up- 
avoidably belong to the victors. It is conceivable that the power of the 
victors would be so great that they could compel other nations into this 
coordinated effort; this, however, would be the same type of a world order 
which the Nazi régime seeks, and against which the democracies are fight. 
ing. The only alternative which accords with democratic principles is that 
which has been adopted by the United Nations, voluntary organization 
and control by the majority of the community; on the other hand, this does 
not exclude the coercion of obstructive or law-breaking nations. It is to be 
hoped that the United Nations will at once prepare plans and organization 
for the transitional period. When the collapse of the despotisms appears, 
the emergency will be desperate and the needs will be great. Time cannot 
be spared then for setting up machinery. The effort should be begun now, 
It is important to win the war, but it is important also to succeed with the 
peace; otherwise, the war effort has been largely wasted. The two pur- 
poses are closely interlocked, and should be pursued together. 

It is of the greatest importance that democracy demonstrate its success 
in this task and its ability to succeed in the future. It may be argued that 
occupation of Germany and control in general by the democracies would 
substantiate rather than destroy the tradition that aggression is worth 
while. ““Where German aggression failed,” it may be said, “Anglo 
American aggression succeeded.’ The only answer to this argument lies 
in a self-denying course of action by the democracies, which will convince 
the world that their forces are really intended to serve as a police power 
acting on behalf of the world community in a great crisis, and that their 
control will be surrendered as soon as the permanent world order has been 
constituted by agreement of all, defeated, neutral, and victors. To this end, 
there should be constant consultation with other nations. Upon the success 
of the victors in convincing world opinion—including the peoples of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan—that force used for aggression cannot succeed, 
and that force used to maintain world order can succeed, depends the 
possibility of organizing enduring peace. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


No formula can be provided which will solve the numerous and varied 
problems of the transitional period. It cannot now be foreseen in what 
form these problems will appear, and it is certain that they will be com 
tinually changing. Detailed solutions cannot yet be attempted, but a few | 
general conclusions may be derived from the foregoing pages. 
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Public Opinion 

In the first place, the peoples must be made aware of the size and diffi- 
culty of the tasks which await the victors upon the end of fighting, and of 
the responsibility which will belong to these peoples. They must know 
that these tasks are unavoidable, and that the responsibility cannot be 
escaped. They should know, too, that the announcement of a willingness 
to assume the responsibility for restoring order in a shattered world is an 
important part of the strategy of winning the war itself. 


Studies 


While it is not evident in what form these tasks will appear, preliminary 
studies should be under way at once. Each government should be making 
studies of its needs and its resources, and of how it may help or be helped. 
More important, governments should undertake joint studies. For this 
purpose, certain organs of the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Organisation are well equipped; they should be given financial aid 
and moral support. Private groups should be engaged in the study, and 
their efforts coordinated as far as possible. 


Technical Organizations 


In the various fields, such as health or food supply or education, tech- 
nical organizations will have to be created or strengthened, each limited 
in scope and directed by experts who are acquainted with the needs and 
resources in their respective fields. Such agencies should be prepared in 
advance and be acquainted with the studies under way. 


Political Directorate 


The work of these various organizations will be interrelated and will 
depend upon security and stability within the community of nations. Long 
before the transitional period begins, the United Nations who have de- 
clared themselves opposed to aggression and interested in the establishment 
of law and order should have consulted among themselves and agreed upon 
a strong and unified directorate having the authority to coordinate the 
work of the various technical organizations and to command the necessary 
services, and having military strength sufficient to maintain order every- 
where. 


Urgency 


It is of the greatest importance that these institutions and authority be 
immediately available to control the disorder and to face the needs and 
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dangers which will immediately surge forward when fighting ceases. The 
announcement of such preparedness, and of a program looking toward a 
stable and just world order, would help to bring the war earlier to a suc 
cessful conclusion. 


Community Responsibility 

If in fact this power and authority belongs to the victors, or to certain 
of the victors, they must associate with themselves, in proportion to their 
ability to share in the burden, all States interested in building a world order, 
They must make it clear that they are working in the interest of the com- 
munity of nations, that the power which they exercise is a temporary one 
forced upon them by circumstances, and that they intend to transfer this 
power as soon as it can be done to institutions of the organized community 
of nations. 


Use of War Agencies 


Some of the institutions now being set up for the joint effort of winning 
the war—institutions the final shape of which cannot yet be envisaged— 
will, by their very nature, be useful for peacetime purposes; others will be 
designed only for the war emergency. Special attention should be devoted 
to the former type, so that by constructive planning they may be shaped 
to fit into the international system whose responsibility it will be to main- 
tain order during the transitional period. This possibility should always be 
carried in mind by those who build these institutions. 


Stability 


It is to be hoped that, within a few years, enough order will have been 
restored, both within and between national governments, so that it will be 
possible to ascertain opinion, and to have stable governments, able to 
participate in the building of the permanent world order. It is to be hoped, 
too, that efficient and firm administration by institutions acting in the name 
of the community would have induced in the various peoples so great 4 
confidence in international administration that questions of frontiers and 


nationalistic devices of protection would not be of as great importance in | 


their minds as they have been in the past. Every effort should be made to 
develop respect and confidence in the ability of the community of nations 
to protect its members and to assist them in the difficult task of living to- 
gether. 
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Establishment of Permanent Institutions 


When stability has been sufficiently restored, a conference of all 
nations, defeated or otherwise, should be called for the purpose of formu- 
lating the principles and institutions of the world order in which all States 
will be expected to participate. For the purposes of this conference, the 
facilities of the League of Nations, with its experience and its recognized 
international character, might offer better auspices than the provisional 
political organization of the transitional period. The provisional organiza- 
tion, however, should not transfer its powers, nor should frontiers or 
governments be finally recognized, until the institutions of the permanent 
order are confirmed and functioning. 


Duration of Transitional Period 


It is impossible to say how long a period will or should elapse between 
the cessation of hostilities and the establishment of a permanent world 
order. It is clear, however, that the traditional methods of ending a war— 
armistice, conference, and treaty—are inadequate, and should be aban- 
doned. A period of control, between war and peace, is now essential, so 
that it will not be necessary to rush decisions; so that there may be time 
for careful thought, for experimenting and testing, for the rebuilding of 
national governments, the formation of public opinion, the discovery of 
what peoples want, after their sufferings, in the way of a permanent settle- 
ment. Time for study and deliberation is essential in the democratic 
process, and for the solution of vast problems. It is not necessary to esti- 
mate in advance the time required for this process, but it is essential to 
establish the community means of control for the period. 





Winning the War and the Peace 


The foregoing considerations cannot be laid aside while we win the war. 
They are part of winning the war; and the winning of the war would mean 
little gain for us unless we are prepared to consolidate its gains into sta- 
bility and security. No time is too soon to begin the study, to prepare the 
institutions and to accept the pledges and obligations necessary if we are to 
bring order and hope, within any reasonable time, back to a shattered 
world. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION IN THE 
PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
By Frank G. Boupreau, M. D. 


1. War creates the conditions necessary for the march of the most serious 
epidemic diseases. In times of peace these diseases are brought more and 
more under control, and countries with the highest standard of living suffer 
the least. War reduces the standard of living, particularly in countries over 
which armies sway back and forth, locked together in a death struggle, 
like those of Russia and Germany at the present time. 

Typhus fever is the classic example of an epidemic disease which ig 
fanned by the flames of war into devastating outbreaks. According to the 
late Hans Zinsser, this disease has won more wars than armies in the field, 
It destroyed the French army before Naples in 1528; some accounts have 
it that of the force of tw enty-five thousand men all but four thousand died 
in thirty days. In 1552 a serious typhus epidemic forced Charles V to 
abandon the siege of Metz. The Thirty Years War planted the seeds of 
typhus in every corner of Europe, and in the East where the struggles 
continued until well into the eighteenth century permanent foci were 
established in Russia, Austria, and Hungary. With the exception of a few 
wars fought in the West of Europe like the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
typhus fever has accompanied armies in the field and has outdone them in 
the number of its victims. In the first World War the Western Front was 
not much affected, probably because of its quasi stationary character and 
the fact that all medical services feared the disease and all adopted the most 
stringent precautions against it. The story was far different in Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe. Typhus first raised its head in Serbia where, fora 
time, twenty-five hundred patients were admitted daily to military hospi- 
tals alone. The number of deaths per a hundred cases rose from twenty at 
the beginning of the outbreak to fifty, sixty, and seventy at its height. “In 
less than six months over one hundred and fifty thousand people died of 
typhus.” The story was even more tragic in Russia. Tarasseuwitch esti- 
mates conservatively that during the period 1917 to 1921 there were at 
least twenty-five million cases of typhus in Soviet Russian territory with 
from two and one half to three million deaths. Typhus fever in Russia and 
other countries on the Eastern border of Europe was accompanied by 
relapsing fever. Cholera and dysentery and sometimes smallpox raged 
simultaneously; malaria spread widely. It was against these dangers that 
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Europe was forced to act in the transition period following the first World 
War, and it was this action which laid the solid foundation for the work of 
the Health Organization of the League of Nations, which was later to 
assist governments in every quarter of the globe to arm themselves against 
a repetition of such disasters. 

These diseases which occurred simultaneously on a large scale do not 
have the same characteristics. Typhus fever is a louse-borne disease; 
cholera and dysentery are spread by infected discharges which gain access 
to water supplies; malaria is conveyed from the patient to healthy persons 
by the bite of the mosquito; and smallpox is acquired by direct contact 
with a patient. But all have this in common, that conditions created by war 
favor their spread. 

2. Some of these conditions are: movements of population, malnutrition, 
hunger, and famine, and breakdown of organized community life, all of 
these multiplying the opportunities for the exciting causes of these diseases, 
either in patients or carriers, to gain access to the bodies of healthy persons. 
War also brings with it a serious drain on hospital accommodations, and 
supplies. Physicians are mustered into the armed forces or killed off by 
disease, and sanitary supplies of all kinds become scarcer and scarcer. 

The seeds of a variety of epidemic diseases are to be found in many of 
the present theaters of war. In Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
the Balkans considerable numbers of typhus fever cases occurred every 
year before the present war, and it was even more prevalent in certain 
regions of Soviet Russia. It also occurs widely in China, where the League 
had sent epidemic commissions to help the Chinese cope with it and other 
diseases since the Japanese invasion. Bubonic plague occurs in India, China, 
and indeed throughout the Far East. Vigorous campaigns carried on for 
years have reduced the flames to a few sparks in many regions, but war 
may easily fan these sparks into a blaze. Bubonic plague is kept alive in 
rats and carried to man by the bite of rat fleas, but there is a form of plague 
in China and India known as pneumonic plague which spreads more 
directly from man to man and is one of the most highly fatal of all known 
diseases. Cholera is endemic in parts of India and China; it is kept down in 
Japan only by the most rigorous measures. Malaria probably exceeds all 
other diseases in the number of its victims; the infection is widespread 
throughout the world. It is comparatively mild in this country but occurs 
in malignant form mainly but not solely in tropical countries. After the 
World War famine occurred in a region in Russia where this disease pre- 
vailed. The inhabitants fled, carrying with them the parasites of tertian 
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malaria, as it is called; spreading this fatal form of the disease to regions 
where it had never been known. 

Not only do these diseases occur in many of the theaters of war. There 
are grounds for believing that some of them have already assumed epidemie 
proportions. Reports of typhus in Poland have been numerous, and as the 
disease was endemic there before the war, these reports are most probably 
true. In the congested quarters of the Ghetto all conditions favor its spread, 
and from these it will inevitably escape to plague the German conquerors, 

3. Of the conditions created by war favoring the spread of these diseases, 
movements of population are probably the most important. Movements of 
well-disciplined armies with competent medical services are not likely to 
spread disease. Nevertheless even disciplined armies with efficient medical 
services may carry with them the parasites of malaria; should these be 
introduced into regions where the mosquito vector flourishes the disease 
will quickly take root. But the really dangerous movements of population 
are those of unorganized civilians, of refugees fleeing from destruction, 
such as have occurred in Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, and elsewhere in the 
present war. 

Malnutrition, hunger, and famine are present in a wide scale in Europe 
today. Malnutrition breaks down the individual’s resistance; he succumbs 
more readily to disease. Hunger and famine act also by causing movements 
of population. The famous epidemics of typhus fever in Ireland were 
preceded and accompanied by famine. When the potato crop failed, typhus 
appeared. 

Breakdown of community organization means the relaxation of every 
precaution against the spread of disease. Water supplies become infected, 
medical care is no longer available, infected persons roam untended, food 
is no longer distributed, filth and insect infestation flourish. 

4. In times of peace the spread of disease from one country to another is 
under reasonable control. This is accomplished by a whole series of inter- 
national agreements, which have taken nearly one hundred years to nego- 
tiate, and by the work of several international health agencies of which 
the three most important are the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations, the International Public Health Office in Paris, and the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau in Washington, D. C, 

But the success of every international agreement for the control of 
disease is based upon local action. National health administrations must 
locate and report on cases within their territory; they must adopt the 
precautions provided for in the agreements; the international health agency 
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is limited to the coordination of national action, it cannot become a sub- 
stitute for the national health authorities. Moreover, war in which any 
considerable number of countries are opposed to others, puts a stop to the 
work of international agencies by limiting their field of action. In the 
present war much of the effectiveness of the international system of 
epidemiological intelligence, i.e. the alarm system whereby the presence 
of epidemic diseases is made known, has been destroyed by the fact that 
reports on the prevalence of disease have become information of value to 
the enemy. The restriction of the area covered by the action of an inter- 
national health agency is illustrated by the fate of the International Public 
Health Office during the last war, for it soon became an Inter-Allied 
sanitary commission. 

It is possible for a country in the situation of the United States of Amer- 
ica to protect itself against widespread outbreaks of the epidemic diseases 
mentioned above, as long as its territory remains inviolate. But the picture 
is quite different in any country on whose soil contending armies struggle 
for mastery. Moreover in modern war community organization may be 
broken down by the action of air forces even when invading armies do not 
hold the territory. 

s. There is every reason to believe that when the present war ends con- 
ditions will favor the spread of disease in and from countries which have 
been fought over, on a scale unprecedented in history. Fortunately ad- 
vances in our knowledge of these diseases and our experience with inter- 
national measures of control will make it possible to cope with these 
problems, providing they are taken in hand in good time, that some inter- 
national order is quickly established, and that by its aid national and local 
authorities may once more begin to function. 

6. Experience following the last World War may be a guide to action in 
the present. When League bodies first met in 1920, they were confronted 
with a tragic situation in the East of Europe. Epidemics of typhus and re- 
lapsing fevers, cholera, and dysentery, originating in Russia were sweep- 
ing westward through unprotected frontiers, threatening to overwhelm the 
whole of Western Europe. An Epidemic Commission was quickly set up 
under League auspices and furnished with funds by voluntary subscriptions 
from a number of governments. Its principal purpose was to strengthen 
local and national health authorities, providing personnel, material, and 
funds where needed, and coordinating their action. By this means the work 


of national health administrations was stimulated and made more effective. 


A sanitary cordon was established on the Eastern frontier of Europe, con- 
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sisting of physicians, hospitals, delousing stations and other facilities, 
which acted as a barrier to the passage of disease. Later on when at the 
conclusion of the war between Turkey and Greece hundreds of thousands 
of refugees from Asia Minor poured into Greece bringing with them smal}. 
pox, typhoid fever, and dysentery, the Epidemic Commission assisted 
Greek health authorities to take proper measures, the most effective of 
which was the vaccination of more than half a million refugees againg 
these diseases 

7. Experience soon taught that common action of national health admin. 
istrations against epidemic disease required international agreement on q 
whole series of measures. It is impossible to deal with them all in this brief 
report, hence only two are mentioned by way of examples. 

It was impossible to direct a campaign for the prevention of epidemic 
disease without knowing where, when, and to what extent such disease 
prevailed. This led to the establishment of a central system of epidemio- 
logical intelligence, which received by the most rapid means reports from 
national health authorities. That system became highly developed, cover- 
ing all countries which were sufficiently organized to locate and deal with 
epidemic disease in their own territory. Geneva was the headquarters of 
this system in the Western World while Singapore was the center for the 
Far East. It soon became evident that such a system must cover the whole 
world, and the League stimulated international action to assist such coun- 
tries as Greece and China to organize health and medical services. 

A second necessary step was to standardize vaccines, sera, and other 
biological and serological preparations used in the treatment of disease. 
After a number of years the standardization of these substances was firmly 
established. The international standards were preserved in institutes at 
Copenhagen and London acting on behalf of the League of Nations, and 
samples were sent out by these institutes to the different countries for 
comparison with national standards. Samples of national standards were 
also sent in to Copenhagen and London for comparison with the interne 
tional standards. This system of international standardization came finally 
to mean that the units in which potency was expressed were identical 
throughout the civilized world for a whole series of important sera and 
biological preparations. A familiar example is the international unit of 
any one of the principal vitamins. 

8. In order to cope with the epidemic disease situation which may well 
prevail at the conclusion of the present war, certain preparatory measures 
must be initiated at once. These come under the following headings: Inter- 

national Organization; Technical Personnel; Supplies. 
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International Organization 


Of the several international health agencies which existed before the 
war, it is probable that two will be ready to function again as soon as the 
war ends. Indeed, one of them, the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau has 
increased rather than reduced its activities and should be competent to deal 
with almost any disease situation in the Western Hemisphere. As for 
Europe, the Near East, and the Far East, problems in these areas can be met 
by building up once more the League’s Health Organization. This may be 
done under the auspices of whatever general international agency is 
created, or it may continue, during the transition, to function under its 
present constitution. The end of war should remove from its path all 
obstacles to action; it will only remain to bring its committees together, 
to augment its staff, and to provide it with the necessary resources. This 
Organization through the years drew into its ranks medical and health 
experts in every civilized country. Members of its committees were 
scattered throughout the world; they will be ready to contribute once 
more whenever called upon. This Organization will provide the machinery 
for a system of epidemiological intelligence, for an international system of 
biological standardization, for the stimulation and coordination of the 
campaign against particular diseases. 


Technically Trained Personnel 


Technically trained personnel will be in great demand as soon as war 
ceases. It is indeed in great demand now. The armed forces drain the 
country of physicians and nurses. This drain will be felt even in this 
country where the number of physicians and nurses per unit of population 
is comparatively very high. In Eastern and Southeastern Europe where the 
ratio is low, the situation will be acute, for far fewer physicians and nurses 
will be faced with much greater problems. 

After the last war, the spread of malaria and the creation of new nations 
resulted in an acute shortage of physicians trained in the control of malaria. 
The League’s Health Section stimulated the organization of special courses 
in malariology in the principal European schools of tropical medicine. 
More than five hundred physicians were trained in these schools for the 
health services of their countries. This subject of recruiting and training 
personnel for the antiepidemic campaign after the war should be referred 
to a proper international committee long before the war ends, for such 
personnel will be needed, not only for malaria, but especially for typhus 
and plague. It is possible that refugee physicians might be recruited and 
trained for this purpose. 
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Supplies nt 
Supplies of all kinds will be needed for the antiepidemic campaigns, 7 
Hospital and medical supplies, medicines, material for delousing stations, 
laboratory supplies, soap, blankets, dressings, transport material; the list 
is almost endless. Another international committee is needed to consider # 
this problem, to estimate the needs, list possible sources, work out plans be 
for the collection and transport of needed supplies. International agencies . 
still exist which should sponsor the setting up of such committees. It is be 
necessary to act quickly if the problems which will confront the world é 
when the war ends are to be dealt with rapidly and effectively. : 
9. Malnutrition, Hunger, and Famine gi 
In the occupied countries of Europe, hunger has been the rule for some F 
time. It may be that hunger will go on to famine. In any case the shortage ¢ 
of rations in every country in Europe will bring in its train the widest = 
prevalence of malnutrition and in all probability serious and widespread of 
outbreaks of specific deficiency diseases such as rickets, scurvy, anemia, - 
xerosis, etcetera. Probably the most acute and immediate problem after fo 
the war will be to get to Europe promptly the food supplies which will be fo 
so urgently needed. Fortunately there is common agreement on the nutri- - 
ents necessary for the maintenance of health. In 1935 a committee of 7 
physiologists called together by the League in Geneva set up such dietary de 
Hi standards which quickly received general approval. Advances in the - 
WW science of nutrition have made it necessary to revise the League Standards. 7 
This has been done in this country by the Food and Nutrition Board of the - 
National Research Council and is being done in Great Britain by nutrition se 
authorities. So far as the work has gone, there is complete agreement ' 
between the American and British Standards. It is not too much to hope * 
that the two identical standards will be universally accepted, for there is 
little difference of opinion in the different countries on this subject; witness - 
the ease with which agreement was reached by twelve physiologists from y 
different countries when they met in Geneva to decide on the first inter- zs 


national dietary standards in 1935. 
Should any differences of opinion finally develop it will be only in | th 
matters of detail. Hence the daily dietary allowances promulgated by the ' 


Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council may now be : o 
used as the basis for calculating the amounts and kinds of food that will be A 
needed in postwar Europe and elsewhere if necessary, to feed the hungry. } Bu 

{ u 


It should be explained that these allowances are in terms of essential 
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nutrients such as protein, calcium, iron, iodine, the vitamins, etcetera. 
These requirements will be met in different ways in different countries 
according to the available foods and the food habits of the people. 

10. To plan for the essential task of feeding the people of the occupied 
and warring countries after the war, action should begin now. There should 
be a committee or committees, set up under international auspices, to con- 
sider the whole problem: quantities that will be needed; where they can 
be produced and stored; how they will be transported; in what manner 
distribution will be arranged. Committees should also be set up in the pro- 
ducing and importing countries. It would be a fatal mistake to deal with 
this vast problem on a purely emergency basis. It is natural to suppose that 
gifts of food will be sent to Europe from countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but this will not furnish the answer to what promises to be a long 
continuing problem. In the long run supplies of food must be paid for in 
money or kind and this raises the whole question of international exchange 
of goods. No one country will be in a position to supply all the foodstuffs 
needed, hence for the most effective action there must be a pooling of 
foodstuffs. This presupposes the pooling of money or goods to exchange 
for the food, and as the transaction will not necessarily be directly between 
two countries, but in a more roundabout way, the need for some kind of an 
international bank at once arises. These are problems which cannot be 
dealt with by the food and nutrition authorities alone; their solution pre- 
supposes some sort of general overall international agency. It leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that for the most effective action in the period of 
transition, there must be some means of coordinating the measures neces- 
sary for the solution of such widely different problems as the restoration 
of civil authority, the reconstruction of railroads, and the feeding of the 
starving millions. 

11. It is less difficult quickly to set in motion existing machinery than to 
create wholly new machines. The work in food and nutrition carried on 
by the League and the International Labour Office from 1935 onward, has 
provided machinery some of which still functions. There was a central 
mixed committee consisting of authorities in nutrition, agriculture, and 
economics.’ This committee needs to be reconstituted and set to work at 
the new challenging task. On the suggestion of this committee national 
nutrition committees have been set up in more than twenty countries. 





y League of Nations: F inal Report of Mixed Committee on The Relation of Nutri- 
tion to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy. Series of League of Nations 
Publications, 1937, Official No. A13, 1937. 
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These too require reconstitution, in particular those in the countries in 
Europe which will need to be fed immediately after the war, and those 
which have been set up in food-exporting countries. It is obvious that 
many if not all of the elements necessary to plan for feeding the hungry 
in the period of transition are available today. There remains only the 
task of making an immediate beginning. 

Nothing has been said of the Red Cross, which contributed materially 
after the last war to the treatment of the sick, the alleviation of suffering, 
the provision of medical and sanitary supplies. After the present war the 
Red Cross will be needed more than ever, but to make its work effective, 
local, national, and international order must be established. The control 
of epidemic disease and the provision of food for the hungry will be such 
tremendous problems that only governments, representing the resources 
of whole nations, can hope to cope with them, aided and supplemented by 
the Red Cross and other voluntary agencies. 

The Atlantic Charter recognized the demand for a new social order as 
well as a new political order. In the world of the future there is to be not 
only freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of religion but 
also freedom from want. It will be in the field of nutrition that freedom 
from want will first find practical expression. For of all human needs our 
knowledge of man’s need for food is by far the most advanced. The vast 
health promoting potentialities of diets adequate for health by modem 
standards have not even begun to be explored. Modern farm production 
facilities are fully capable of meeting the demand. Man’s inventive genius 
is capable of finding means of distributing the food to those who need it. 
Acting together in a new world order the several nations can implement 
this freedom, and thus banish from the earth forever the most ancient of 
causes of human suffering—hunger. 
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THE ECONOMIC AFTERMATH OF THE WAR! 


By EuGene STALEY 


There is rightly a great deal of concern in the public mind regarding the 
economic aftermath of the war. Hence, it may be worth while to try to 
state in a few words, without any pretense at thorough analysis, what 
the main economic problems of the immediate postwar period are likely 
to be. 

The United States and the other United Nations are officially com- 
mitted to the thoroughgoing defeat of Hitler and Japan. Yet there are 
still some people who are prepared to entertain the idea of a “negotiated 
peace” of some kind, and many others might be prepared to do so if 
Hitler were to be replaced by one of the German Army leaders. So it 
may be worth while to ask, first, what the economic problems of the 
United States might be like if the war were mot to end in a clearcut 
victory over the Axis. In this case our main economic problem would be 
to maintain a permanently high level of military production. In other 
words, our problem would be one of shortages, labor scarcities, holding 
down civilian consumption, restricting the use of resources for nonmili- 
tary purposes. Isolationist speakers in the past have argued that the effect 
of an Axis victory over our present allies would be felt mainly through 
reduced foreign trade, and that, after all, the foreign trade of the United 
States is not so very large and we could get along without it. Whether 
this is true or not is beside the point, because it completely misses the 
really important economic consequences of such an Axis victory or par- 
tial victory. The main economic consequences in the United States would 
be induced by the change in our political situation as over against the rest 
of the world. We would be perpetually insecure, to put it mildly. 

If there were an Axis victory outside the Western Hemisphere, our 
economic system would have to become a military economy from top 
to bottom, business and labor would have to be permanently regimented, 
in order to maintain alone a military preparedness equal in power to 


1 [No attempt has been made in this report to cover in detail the fundamental 
problem of economic reconstruction. Other organizations, both official and 
unofficial, are already at work in the clarification of these problems, and due 
account will be taken of their conclusions in further reports by the Commission 
which it is hoped will be available in the not too distant future. Professor 
Staley’s paper, points out both the wide scope of the studies which must be 
carried on in this field and the guiding principles of constructive thinking.] 
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that which Hitler might build up by drawing upon the resources of al] 
the world except the Western Hemisphere. We could perhaps succeed 
in doing this, but the point is that it would only be at the expense of 
abandoning more or less permanently all idea of going back to what we 
have considered a normal peacetime economy. In other words, defense, 
even if successful, is not the same thing as security—which we have had 
in the past, and which means freedom from the fear of attack. Taxes for 
defense would regularly absorb from a third to a half of our national 
income. Every transaction with the outside world would have to be super- 
vised by the government from the point of view of political and military 
strategy. In South America, particularly, our economic transactions and 
those of the Axis would have to be used as fighting instruments for 
political maneuvers. South America, in fact, would become the new Bal- 
kans, the center of a world struggle for power and jockeying for position 
in which trade connections, loans, aviation lines, and the like would be- 
come pawns in a desperate game. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the war ends with a clear United 
Nations victory, followed up by the joint maintenance of an adequate 
security system to forestall future aggression. On this assumption, the 
postwar economic problems which we shall have to face will be of quite 
a different character. Here again there are some misconceptions. One 
need not anticipate a prolonged period of so-called “economic exhaustion” 
in the world. The productive power of the modern economy is enormous, 
and if it can be kept working at anything like full capacity the world 
may be surprised at the speed with which wartime destruction can be 
made up. The problem of retransferring soldiers and munitions workers 
to peacetime employment may also produce some surprises, especially 
for those who think that immediately after the war there is likely to be 
a great wave of unemployment. In actual fact, the United States and 
other countries not devastated by invasion or disorganized by defeat are 
likely to experience a boom and a labor shortage rather than unemploy- 
ment for a year or two immediately following the war. This will be be- 
cause of the large pent-up demand for durable consumer’s goods and for 
replacement of equipment, the result of doing without during the war. In 
fact, it may be necessary to continue some of the wartime controls in 
order to prevent this sudden release of demand from producing inflationary 
price rises and dangerous temporary overexpansion of certain peacetime 
industries. After the pent-up demands have been satisfied—that is, perhaps 
eighteen months or two years after the end of the war rather than at once— 
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then the real danger of a disastrous slump and unemployment will occur. 
It is important to be clear about this. If we anticipate, falsely, that there 
will be mass unemployment immediately after the war and that soldiers 
and munitions workers will be long out of jobs, a temporary boom may 
throw us off guard. Just as we are settling back to “normalcy”’ the real 
troubles may begin—like the explosion of an unsuspected time bomb. 

We need to plan carefully in order to prevent such a disaster. A world- 
wide program of governmentally stimulated investments, to take the form 
of large-scale regional development schemes, ought to be worked out and 
made ready for the emergency. New products, new industries, should be 
thought out in advance and made ready to go. Otherwise, economic 
disaster will once more undermine the world’s efforts to construct a new 
and more durable peace. It is essential that we do not mistake the relative 
ease of the immediate postwar boom years and perhaps the unexpectedly 
successful transfer of soldiers and munitions workers to normal industry, 
for the end of the problem. 

In addition to the immediate postwar problems of economic demobiliza- 
tion and the even more serious dangers which are likely to come in the form 
of a delayed-action slump after the demands pent up in wartime have been 
satisfied, there is a third and more long-range problem of postwar eco- 
nomic stability. Modern economy is not only highly productive, it is also 
highly unstable, partly because it is so productive. Demand can fluctuate 
more erratically in a wealthy society than in a poor society. Durable goods 
form a large part of modern consumer purchasing. Such purchases can be 
postponed; hence, their total may fluctuate violently. The tools of modern 
industry and agriculture also represent a large part of the demand for 
current production; this demand also is subject to violent fluctuations, in 
accordance with the business outlook. All in all, we must recognize that 
it is very easy for the modern economy to slip into a vicious circle of 
depression and unemployment. 

What can be done about it? The first step is the clear recognition that 
something must be done about it. There is some tendency in business 
circles in this country to promote the idea that after the war, or as soon as 
possible after a brief transition period has been traversed, governmental 
controls over the economic system should be dropped. Now, no reasonable 
person will wish to continue indefinitely in peacetime the stringent con- 
trols of wartime. We are more likely to commit the opposite error. If 
slogans like “Back to Normalcy” win in the postwar period, and if the 
economic system is left to run unguarded on its own, the result is likely to 
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be disastrous economic instability. This will bring ultimate collapse, 
probably followed by the imposition of the most extreme, drastic forms of 
State control. “Free enterprise’ is a desirable thing—though these words 
can become a dangerous slogan if interpreted to mean unrestrained freedom 
of action for monopolies, and absence of that governmental “interference” 
which is essential nowadays to keep our economic system on an even keel, 
Free enterprise could hardly survive a postwar economic collapse, nor 
could free political institutions either. 

The ideal at which we should aim after the war is neither a system of 
laissez faire capitalism nor a system of centrally planned socialism, but a 
“‘mixed”’ system in which the job of governmental planning is the deliber- 
ate creation and maintenance of a framework of stability within which 
free enterprise can exist and work. Preserving free enterprise is not, there- 
fore, synonymous with eliminating governmental “interference.” In fact, 
more governmental activities than we have been used to in the past will 
be necessary if free enterprise is to survive—one might almost say, if free 
enterprise is to be saved from itself—after the war. Our troubles cannot be 
accurately diagnosed, as various writers have tried to diagnose them lately, 
in terms of too much economic interference by governments or too little. 
The debate should not be in this form at all, under modern conditions, for 
the real problem is to make a mixed system work. The crucial issue is not 
the amount of control so much as the kind of control and the purposes for 
which it is used. We have had in the past too'much control in wrong places 
and for wrong purposes, and not enough control in right places and for 
right purposes. 

Among the absolutely essential controls after this war are those which 
will give governments the means of preventing violent fluctuations in the 
economic system and the means of promoting and maintaining an expand- 
ing economy. All kinds of political, social, and economic readjustments 
related to the problem of building a durable peace can be carried through 
much more easily in an expanding economy than in a contracting one. And 
it is possible to maintain an expanding economy. The crucial factor is the 
rate of real investment, which must be kept sufficiently high. “Real invest- 
ment’’ means new factories, new highways, new housing, new capital 
equipment generally. What is “sufficiently high’’ depends upon the habits 
of the community as to savings and consumption. If automatic market 
forces after this war do not keep private real investment up to the level 
necessary for stability at reasonably full employment—and it is unlikely 
that we can count on this year in and year out—then public agencies must 
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not hesitate to take vigorous action. Defense programs in all the leading 
countries have shown the people that governments can bring full employ- 
ment by “investing” enough in destructive equipment. It is unlikely that 
public opinion will accept the view after this war that the same thing can- 
not be accomplished by more constructive means, such as subsidized 
housing, the planned industrialization of new regions, and deliberate 
efforts to increase consumption through such devices as shorter hours, 
social security benefits, improvement of nutrition, and the like. Here, 
then, is the main economic task of the immediate postwar period. 
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PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


By Frank Lorimer, Katuarine F, Lenroot, ano E. J. Com 


The dislocation of people and the destruction of economic and social 
foundations are twin aspects of modern war. The storm now raging in 
Europe and Asia will leave millions of refugees and other déracinés in its 
wake. Due to the increased complexity of economic organization, shifting 
battle lines, systematic transfers of population, and, above all, the absorp- 
tion of all phases of human life into war enterprises, the coming of peace 
may be followed by widespread chaos in Europe and Asia, comparable to 
that which reigned in Asia Minor, Thrace, and parts of Russia during the 
early twenties. The final stages of the military struggle and the initial 
stages of peace must be specifically planned to obviate such an outcome. 


BACKGROUND 


Prior to the invasion of Czechoslovakia and Poland, three major dis- 
locations of population had already taken place: 


1. The death and mutilation in war of millions of Chinese, including a 
disproportionate number of young male adults, had followed swiftly the 
civil disorders and anticommunist campaigns which also caused immense 
losses and disorganization. At the outbreak of the war in Europe, the main 
industrial resources of China were in ruins or occupied by the Japanese; 
but a new war economy had been built in the western provinces. The net 
effect of these changes is to leave China, at least for the immediate future, 
more seriously overpopulated in relation to resources than ever before, 
since the destruction of resources has outstripped the destruction of life. 


Nevertheless, the primitive character of large segments of Chinese eco- | 


nomic life, the unifying force of the new nationalism, the development of 
industrial cooperatives, the exploitation of new resources, and the develop- 
ment of closer relations with Western creditor nations may make the 
transition from war economy to peace economy less difficult for China 
than for Japan or for most European nations. 


2. The economy of Spain had been disrupted by the civil war—and still | 


remains in a state of collapse. An estimated five hundred thousand refugees | 
from Spain were interned in France at the end of the civil war. About half | 
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of these have been returned to Spain; less than a fifth have found homes in 
the New World; the decimated remainder is still in France. 
3. Lhree or four hundred thousand refugees had fled from German racial 


| persecution or political tyranny before the outbreak of the war. Mean- 


while, a comparable number of German nationals had been drawn from 
territories outside the Reich into its expanding military economy—along 
with five hundred thousand aliens in Germany in the fall of 1939, according 
to official German estimates. About half of the prewar refugees have 
reached the United States, Palestine South America, Shanghai or other 
places outside continental Europe. Presumably few of these will ever 
return, and the number who do so may be more than offset by the number 
of relatives and friends who join those remaining abroad. The number of 
refugees from Germany in countries which were later overrun by the 
German army is unknown. Their fate is mingled with that of others who 
fled from country to country as the war spread and with that of the popula- 
tions subjected to Nazi domination. 

The diversion of economic enterprise into military channels had also 
reached a high pitch before the outbreak of war. Thereafter, all the eco- 
nomic resources of Europe and Asia were organized in vast, opposing 
military machines. In addition to the mobilization of men in armies and the 
movement of population from areas exposed to attack, this involved ex- 
tensive transfers of industries and workers from established locations to 
areas least liable to attack. Such industrial relocation in China and in the 
Soviet Union happened to coincide to a large degree with a normal shift to 
new, undeveloped areas. In most other countries this dislocation of in- 
dustries and workers will complicate efforts to restore economic activity 
on a peacetime basis. 

The war economy of the German Reich, in addition to the exploitation 
of workers in occupied countries, has operated as a great suction pump for 
industrial and agricultural workers, recruited from war prisoners (cir. 
three million before the Russian campaign), repatriated Germans from 
border countries (cir. five hundred thousand), induced laborers from oc- 
cupied territories and Italy 
alone having been officially estimated as over six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, exclusive of war prisoners. Along with this absorption of Germans 
from abroad and alien workers, there has been a systematic attempt in the 
midst of the war to lay the foundations of an enlarged German Reich on a 
racial basis, through population exchanges, expulsions, population trans- 
| fers, and German settlements in annexed border areas. 
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Conversely, the movement of armies and the implementation of Nazj 
policy has created two “population dumps’’: unoccupied France and the 
Government General of Poland. The total number of refugees in unoc- 
cupied France in the summer of 1940 has been variously estimated at five 
to twelve million. The majority of these have returned or have been sent 
into occupied areas, but several million refugees still remain, including 
about eighty thousand French who were later expelled from Lorraine. The 
Government General of Poland has been the dumping ground for Poles 
expelled from provinces annexed by the Reich and for Jews from Germany, 
Austria, and various occupied countries. The conditions there, in what was 
already one of the most seriously overpopulated areas in Europe, are in- 
comprehensible, especially in the two “isolated” Jewish sections in War- 
saw and Lodz. There are only dark rumors about the fate of Russian 
prisoners and the civilian populations engulfed by German armies east of 
Poland. There have been recent reports that all the remaining Jews in the 
enlarged German Reich are being transported to Poland. 

The present war, like its predecessor, must leave a trail of new depend- 
ent classes: orphans, detached aged persons, widows, crippled, and insane. 
The present war, prior to the Russian campaign, was characterized by 
heavier incidence of civilian than of military casualties. Its effect in creat- 
ing an imbalance between the number of young adult males and other 
classes in the population may therefore be somewhat less; but the disrup- 
tion of families, intensified by population transfers and forced labor, must 
be even greater. 

The brief account presented here is necessarily based on fragmentary 
information. It is obviously vague and incomplete, and is presumably in- 
correct at some points. It gives only a rough outline of some of the major 
features of the situation relating to migration and settlement in the post- 
war period. Unfortunately, even if accurate information were available on 
such events to date, it might represent only a fraction of the added burden 
which the war will impose upon those who seek to establish a decent order 
in the world. The curtain has not yet fallen. Even if we suppose that we 
have reached the third act of the tragedy, what has already come to pass 
may afford little idea of what lies ahead. 

Every intelligent person must ponder the problems that lie ahead. Much 
systematic research on specific aspects of these problems and creative 
thinking about possible means for their solution should be going on at the 
present time. The following suggestions are offered merely as priming for 
such research and reflection. 
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PROBLEMS AND PossIBILITiIEes 
Threefold Demobilization 


Armistice will bring immediate pressure for the release of populations 
now engaged or enmeshed in war: 


1. military personnel in armies and prison camps; 
2. refugees and civilians in concentration camps and “population 
” 
dumps’’; 
3. laborers in war industries. 


In the case of the first two classes, the cry for release and homeward 
movement will be spontaneous and imperative. The release of the last 
group may be largely involuntary. In their economic aspects all these 
movements will involve similar problems. Sudden demobilization and 
large refugee movements, uncoordinated with constructive economic 
measures, would create a new obstacle to recovery and peace in Europe 
and Asia. On the other hand, the physical and psychological release of 
displaced and depressed people, if effectively integrated into constructive 
activity, can bring new energy into the economic and political life of war- 
torn areas. Demobilization must be as rapid and progressive as possible; 
but it must be effectively regulated and restrained in order to provide 
medical and psychological rehabilitation where needed and in order to 
integrate the return of displaced populations with the development of 
economic opportunities. Armistice can bring immediate substitution of 
hope for despair to the imprisoned and uprooted victims of Nazi war 
policies; but to permit immediate, unregulated return of prisoners, refu- 
gees, and war workers to their former homes might result in widespread 


chaos. 


Economic Revival or Paralysis? 


The problem of the return movement or settlement of displaced popula- 
tions is closely linked with the whole problem of postwar economy. In 
some circumstances, cessation of war spells release of consumer demands 
and a spurt of industrial activity, which may be followed by later collapse. 
But this is not universally, or necessarily, the case—as illustrated by the 
prolonged depression of the South after the American Civil War and the 
prostration of Spain today. Much depends on the extent of war destruction, 
but still more on associated economic and political conditions. Planning 
must be directed both toward creation of conditions favoring postwar 
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economic revival and toward bringing about conditions which make for 
the stabilization of postwar economic activity in its later phases. 


Revolutionary Movements 


From the standpoint of Allied war aims, the possibility of spontaneous 
anti-Nazi revolutionary movements (if the German military advance is 
checked, and the power of German military forces finally becomes unequal 
to the tasks which they have undertaken) is eagerly awaited. But, from the 
standpoint of postwar economy and society, such a transition from war to 
peace via mass revolution is fraught with terrific danger. It is still not 
impossible that the revolutionary destruction of national socialism might 
lead to a new conflict between democratic and communist elements among 
the revolutionary forces which might be even more devastating than war 
in its ultimate effects. In this particular respect, the establishment of a 
definite modus operandi and division of spheres of responsibility between 
the democratic and Soviet powers, before the conclusion of the war, is 
imperative. If such agreement makes real provision for the security 
interests of each group and is definitely formulated and announced, its 
enforcement will be at least reasonably possible. Even so, the prospect of 
revolutionary movements in Western Europe is still formidable in many 
other respects. 

There must be political revolution, or at least change of power in 
Germany and Italy before peace can be established. Furthermore, it would 
be utopian to hope for complete suppression of both popular and legal 
vengeance against the present Nazi leaders and agents. But if these develop- 
ments lead into mass violence between warring factions in the population 
of Europe, economic recovery and the orderly return of displaced popula- 
tions will be long delayed. 

The possible implications of the recognition of these dangers would 
seem to be (1) greater emphasis of decisive military action in contrast to 
reliance on the support of revolutionary movements as a means of win- 
ning the war, (2) a determination on the part of the allied leaders not to 
incite mass revolutionary movements without responsible leadership, (3) 
active and effective cooperation with the responsible revolutionary leaders 
who may gain power and welcome such cooperation, and (4) the utilization 
of Allied economic resources, food supplies, and political power to support 
orderly, constructive developments in areas now dominated by Nazi 
forces. 
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Facilitation and Regulation of Migration in the Postwar Period 


The free movement of pecple and the free movement of capital are 
normal means of adjusting population to resources. Economic inequalities 
among different parts of Europe, the division of Europe into small depend- 
ent units, large differences in rates of natural increase, and legal restric- 
tions on the movement both of population and of capital were a source of 
conflict and strain before the outbreak of war. New acute maladjustments 
of people and resources will result from the war. The importance of free 
migration, so far as possible, will therefore be greater after the war than 
ever before. The conditions of peace and the conduct of affairs in the early 
postwar period should therefore be carried out with this objective in view. 

An enforced lifting of barriers against international immigration is out 
of the question, especially in view of popular attitudes in the United States 
and in the British dominions. In any case, this would be undesirable as it 
would leave immigrant groups subject to popular resentment in the areas 
of settlement. 

Overseas migration to parts of the New World characterized by rela- 
tive underpopulation should be facilitated, in so far as such immigration is 
acceptable and in so far as economic developments create expanding op- 
portunity. But those who have studied the possibilities of overseas settle- 
ment most carefully are agreed that possibilities for the relief of acute 
problems in Europe and Asia through overseas migration are severely 
limited. The extension of European and Asiatic settlements in the plateau 
regions of Africa is possible; but this might give rise to many new prob- 
lems. 

The stimulation of economic progress, industry, and education in over- 
populated areas offers a fundamental line of attack, but this cannot be 
expected to produce quick results. 

International provisions regarding the regulation of seasonal, as well as 
permanent, migrations—along the lines already developed by the Inter- 
national Labour Office—will be increasingly important in the postwar 
world. Agencies established under international auspices may also Play an 
important rdéle in facilitating and regulating movements in the “transi- 
tional” period immediately after armistice—including provision of trans- 
portation, information about job opportunities, and the clearance of travel 
authorizations. 


Political Boundary Changes and Migration 
An enlarged union of States in Central Europe, including both agrarian 
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and industrial districts, with provision for free movement of people and 
capital within such a union, would cut the Gordian knot with respect to 
legal restrictions on migration where they are most serious. The cultural 
problems of such a polyglot union would be real, but need not be insuper- 
able if the union is spontaneously promoted by leaders of the principal 
constituent nationalities. Great progress in this direction has already been 
made. 

The expulsion of German settlers recently established in areas annexed 
by the Reich, along with a possible reduction of German territory, must 
be approached with grave caution. Both of these measures may be war- 
ranted, in justice to dispossessed people, or in order to provide adequate 
economic basis for new States, or as a means of exercising effective control 
over future armaments. However, it must be recognized that such measures 
will tend to create real population pressure in Germany, with lowered 
levels of living and heightened resentment. In that case, we must be pre- 
pared to expect and facilitate increased participation by German nationals 
in foreign trade and increased emigration from Germany, e.g. to the United 
States and to South America. 


The Principle of Voluntary Residence 


It may be earnestly hoped that there will be no enforced population 
transfers or settlements in the postwar period. Such movements inevitably 
produce widespread resentment and leave large population groups that 
cannot easily be assimilated, economically, culturally, or politically. On 
the other hand, it is important that potential migrants have access to some 
agency through which they can express their preferences with regard to 
residence, without prejudice to their present status. Such an agency, pref- 
erably under international auspices, should be in a position to facilitate 
migration—subject, except in the case of returning citizens, to acceptance 
by the nation which the migrant seeks to enter. If possible, the treaty of 
peace should include acceptance of responsibility by the several govern- 
ments for the welfare of persons who have entered their respective terri- 
tories during the war period with international aid in meeting the excess 
costs of accepting such responsibility. 


International Provisions for Dependent Aliens 


Refugee populations in areas bordering war zones necessarily include a 
large proportion of injured persons, orphans, widows, and dependent aged. 
Under some conditions, it would be grossly inhumane to enforce the return 
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of all such persons to the countries from which they have fled. On the 
other hand, the nations where they have found temporary refuge cannot 
be expected to undertake their support, if already burdened with problems 
arising from the war—unless commensurate aid is provided from other 
sources. International provisions must, therefore, be made for meeting this 


need. 
Problems Relating to Displaced Jews in Europe 


The concentration of Jewish population in certain areas, notably in 
Poland, through the deliberate policy of the Nazis, creates a special prob- 
lem. It is impossible to know to what extent the defeat of Hitler might be 
followed by a wave of liberalism with regard to race and religion, or how 
permanent such a revival might be, especially in Germany, if conditions of 
peace give rise to a new sense of population pressure. The principle of 
“voluntary migration” may prove especially useful in meeting these prob- 
lems. Some Jewish refugees would presumably want to return to Germany, 
Austria, and Italy after a change of government, but in diminished number, 
and therefore more readily absorbed. Some may find it possible to migrate 
overseas, to Palestine or the Far East, especially those with friends and 
relatives abroad. Some may choose to migrate to the Soviet Union and may 
be acceptable there. Others must remain in their present residence, and in 
some cases will need aid from abroad in helping them to become securely 
established. 


The Reintegration of Refugee Groups in National Life 


In the treatment of displaced populations and new settlements, the 
ultimate objective must be their integration into the normal life of the 
communities and nations in which they establish permanent residence. 
Under some conditions it may be necessary to extend aid directly through 
an international agency or agencies. Responsibility should, however, be 
transferred as rapidly as possible to local and national authorities—supple- 
mented, where necessary, by international grants in aid to cover the extra 
burden thus assumed. Such transfer would avoid the creation of permanent 
groups having a special status, which would tend to hamper their assimila- 
tion as workers and citizens in their own communities. This problem is 
similar to that presented by disadvantaged inter-State migrants in the 
United States. In dealing with this problem the majority of social workers 
feel that there is large advantage in the extension of general relief and 
grants in aid on the condition that local authorities accept responsibility 
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for all residents without undue limitation regarding previous location. In 
its larger aspects the integration of refugee groups into new communities 
must be effected along many lines and in large part through wise adjust- 
ments by refugees and settlers themselves. International efforts directed 
toward their immediate needs should be regulated so as to facilitate and 
encourage such permanent adjustments. 


Provisions for the Health, Vocational Training and Guidance and Social 
Security of Displaced Populations 


The populations violently transferred to remote areas, refugees, war 
prisoners, and those in concentration camps will have been subjected to the 
most terrible health hazards. Many of those who survive will suffer from 
acute malnutrition; some will be mentally disturbed; others may be af- 
fected with contagious diseases. Provision for their restoration wherever 
possible, and for their temporary or, if necessary, permanent care con- 
stitute a first claim on the civilized world. Furthermore, provisions for the 
physical rehabilitation of potential migrants will prevent the spread of 
disease, enhance their economic productivity, and increase their accepta- 
bility as migrants. Similar considerations apply to provisions for basic and 
vocational education, vocational counsel and placement, and all matters 
affecting the social security of displaced populations and potential migrants 
in the postwar period. 

Cooperation between international, national, and local, public and 
private agencies, must be developed in meeting these needs. Whatever the 
ultimate allocation of costs for these provisions, it is obvious that the initial 
responsibility must be accepted in large part by the people least affected by 
the ravages of war, notably by the United States. 


Settlement Aids 


The record of subsidized settlements shows many unexpected diffi- 
culties and failures. Successful settlements require realistic appraisal of 
future economic opportunity, adaptation of individual settlers to the new 
conditions of labor, and faith in the future. Proposals for planned group 
settlements should, therefore, be viewed with great caution. 

Sound economic programs for irrigation projects or drainage projects, 
e.g. in the area of the Pripet Marshes, may provide immediate employ- 
ment opportunities and open up new areas for land settlement. Such proj- 
ects should be treated under general public works programs, and con- 
sidered in relation to other possible projects in this field. Similar considera- 
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tions apply to investment developments with public or private capital, in 
less developed parts of the New World. In short, the uprooted elements of 
the population of Europe must be absorbed into real economic enterprises 
(rather than planted in artificial “settlements” designed as convenient 
population pockets) ; but large-scale national and international planning and 
enterprise are needed for the creation and stabilization of sound economic 
enterprises adequate for full utilization of human resources. 

These considerations do not conflict with, but rather point to the im- 
portance of provisions for facilitation of migration to areas of opportunity 
and provision of aids for sound agricultural settlement. Aids to families 
settling in relatively undeveloped or devastated agricultural regions, 
including aid in the acquisition of land, work animals, and farm machinery, 
must constitute a major item in the rehabilitation program of the postwar 
period. Here, too, there must be a close integration of provisions on an 
international basis with the work of national and local authorities. It may 
be necessary in some cases to vest authority for the clearance of titles to 
land and other property in transferred territory to a mixed commission or 
international agency. But, in general, such responsibility must be vested 
in the constituted governments which will have permanent responsibility 
of the administration of these areas. 


Opportunities for Immediate Action 


Much work can and should be undertaken immediately in meeting prob- 
lems which are similar in character, though more limited in scope, to those 
that will loom when the war ends. Efforts directed toward the integration 
of refugees in American life and the advancement of new settlements in 
the Western Hemisphere fall within this category, as do the programs for 
the maintenance of general nutrition and health, in so far as such programs 
can be reconciled with military objectives. 

Moreover, it is likely that the powers with which the United States is 
now cooperating may achieve firm control over areas previously occupied 
by Axis troops before the final defeat of the German army. Such control 
has already been established in East Africa. Therefore we have today, and 
may have to a greater extent in the near future, an opportunity to demon- 
strate our capacity to aid in the organization and promotion of humane 
activities for the relief of stricken populations and the reestablishment of 
patterns of peaceful living in disturbed areas. The nations that are straining 
all their resources in war cannot be expected to send doctors, nurses, 
agricultural specialists, and social workers into these areas, or to equip 
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them with the necessary supplies. The United States should assume a 
leadership in this task. The effective organization of such activities where 
this is now possible would lay the foundation and provide training for the 
more tremendous tasks that await us in the future. 

Provisions for the enlistment and training of qualified professional 
personnel for reconstruction work in Europe and Asia should be under- 
taken immediately. 

Steps should be taken to fix responsibility and to coordinate the work of 
agencies of the Federal Government, private welfare agencies, the League 
of Nations and the International Labour Office along all these lines: 


1. research programs relating to problems of the postwar period, 

2. the recruitment and training of personnel for social tasks in the post- 
war period, and 

3. the initiation of emergency social services abroad wherever such 
services are both necessary and possible. 
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COLONIAL ASPECTS OF THE POSTWAR SETTLEMENT 


By BenjJaAMiIn GeriG AND OTHERS 
] 


This report is based on three assumptions: First, that this war will end 
with the defeat of the present governments in Germany and Italy; second, 
that the whole colonial question in its widest aspects must be considered 
as part of the general settlement; and third, that there will be a disposition 
among responsible governments at the Peace Conference to profit by recent 
colonial and mandates history and to adopt a policy more enlightened than 
hitherto, both as regards the interests of native peoples in the world’s 
backward areas, and as regards a wider justice in according to all peoples 
and nations equality of economic and social opportunity in the future de- 
velopment of these areas. 

Two types of claims are being made today as a basis for future colonial 
policy neither of which can be regarded as offering a practicable or real- 
istic solution of the problem. In one group are those who look upon colonial 
peoples and areas as pawns to be used for the economic and sometimes the 
military advantage of the possessing State and who would like to return 
to the old barefaced imperialism by doing away with any and all restric- 
tions or controls. A few people are found in every country who seem to 
have learned little from the pages of history evoked by such names as 
Fashoda, Agadir, Morocco, Adowa, and Dakar, to mention only a few. . 
They will probably be present at the Conference but they will hardly be 
allowed to determine its policy. 

But there is another group, also persistent but small, who would like to 
unscramble the colonial egg by reversing completely the trend of history 
of the last hundred years. The white peoples, they say, should withdraw 
immediately and completely from the colonial or protected areas they now 
occupy, and even from the mandated areas, however enlightened their 
policies are or may become. “‘Africa for the Africans”’ is their slogan based 
on the proposition that the worst self-government is better than any outside 
assistance which, they say, can only lead to exploitation of the natives and 
national rivalries so conducive to war. This argument might be more plau- 
sible if colonial enterprise with its myriads of ramifications were in con- 
templation only and not a going concern. But the condition we confront is 
quite different. It is manifestly impossible, even if it were desirable (which 
is not proved), to return to the colonial status quo ante. The so-called back- 
ward areas of the world are all enmeshed in an inextricable process of 
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development. This process will continue. It can and should be modified and 
improved; it cannot be stopped. Our task is to see how to improve the 
process and to remove all possible points of friction. 

Advocates of the withdrawal policy will occasionally switch the argu- 
ment into complete reverse and assert that because Americans despoiled 
the Indians, and because the British and the French preempted Africa, the 
Nazis should be permitted to do a little belated “colonizing” in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and points east. Neither argument is convincing. On the 
strength of the latter argument an excellent case could be made out for a 
return to cannibalism. 

We must start sometime to improve the rules of the game. And although 
this will work a seeming hardship on certain players who came late in the 
game there is no other way toward progress when the game is one which is 
constantly in play and the parties cannot all start at scratch. 

What then is the colonial problem as it presents itself today? First, let 
us look at the best available statistics’ as to the elements of the problem, 
Today about two hundred and seventy million people, or 13 per cent of the 
world’s population, are living in colonial areas which cover some fourteen 
million square miles of territory. (These figures exclude India whose 
status has advanced beyond that of a colony.) Of the two hundred and 
seventy million colonial people 55 per cent live in Asia or the islands of the 
Pacific, 42 per cent in Africa, and 3 per cent in other continents. Of the 
total, one quarter are under British rule, one quarter under French, one 
quarter under Dutch, and one quarter under the administration of other 
powers including Portugal, Belgium, Italy, Japan, Spain, and the United 
States. Of the two hundred and seventy million, eighteen and a half million 
have since 1920 been under League of Nations supervision (not administra- 
tion) with results which are examined later. 

Colonizing has been going on for a very long time, for many centuries, 
indeed, ever since mankind began to migrate from one place to another 
across the earth. In its best sense colonization has been one of those in- 
evitable, natural, and amoral processes which, like evolution, defies all 
criticism. The rise and fall of empires, the rise and decline of civilizations, 
has been the central theme of mankind, as Professor Arnold Toynbee has 


1 The author of this report is greatly indebted for his statistical data to a 
volume issued in 1939 by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations entitled “Colonial Problems and Peace,” being one of 
a series of studies made on Peaceful Change by the International Studies Con- 
ference sponsored by the Institute. 
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been at almost too great pains to show. But modern imperialism, especially 
since the Industrial Revolution, has seemed more shocking and has some- 
times led to more disastrous consequences for civilization than the earlier 
method of driving herds of cattle over to fresh pastures seems to have done. 

The two hundred and seventy million people now under colonial régimes 
acquired that status largely since the middle of the last century. And then, 
jt may seem strange to some, colonial enterprise was entered on very 
reluctantly—by the British, it was said, in a spell of absent-mindedness; 
by the French only after Jules Ferry lost his Cabinet position because 
Parliament refused to support his colonial ambitions and he appealed to the 
idealist rather than the economic motives of the people. Even then, Bis- 
marck in 1871 refused to follow the colonial ventures of the British and 
French, saying that “for us Germans colonies would be exactly like the 
silks and sables of the Polish nobleman who has no shirt to wear under 
them.”’ A decade later, however, the great commercial houses of Hamburg, 
who had privately ventured into trade with Africa, got the German Gov- 
ernment to put up its flag in African territories, now called Togoland, 
Cameroons, Tanganyika (German East Africa), and Southwest Africa— 
all under League mandate. They also acquired a number of islands in the 
Pacific. 

These German colonies, from 1880 to 1914, did not prove to be very 
valuable if viewed from the standpoint of trade and settlement. As has been 
frequently pointed out, they accounted for not more than one per cent of 
Germany’s total prewar external trade, and for the settlement of not more 
than twenty-four thousand Germans as colonists. The economic and 
strategic value of colonies generally will be examined separately. They 
are cited here, in the case of Germany, to indicate certain reasons why 
Mr. Hitler’s recently held colonial views have corresponded so closely 
with those of Bismarck. Until 1936 the official Nazi view on colonies was 
as stated by Mr. Hitler in Mein Kampf, a view which the recent German 
venture into Russia would again seem to confirm. Mr. Hitler pointed out 
that: 

It is not to colonial acquisition that we must look for a solution of this 
question (/ebensraum) but exclusively to the acquisition of territory for settle- 
ment which will increase the area of the motherland. 

We finally part with the colonial and trade policy of the period before the 
war and pass over to the land policy of the future... . 

I freely acknowledge that, even in the period before the war, I should have 


held it to have been better if Germany, renouncing her absurd colonial policy, 
her commercial fleet and navy, had set herself against Russia in alliance with 
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England, and so gone over from a weak world-policy to a determined European 
policy of acquiring continental territory . . . 

Take every care that the strength of our people has its foundations not in 
colonies but in the land of its home in Europe. . 


Since 1936 the pro-colonial elements in the Nazi party, led by General 
von Epp, have succeeded in reasserting Germany’s colonial demands. Her 
colonial claims have been based on various motives including justice (to 
rectify the Versailles injustice), prestige, economic necessity, and settle. 
ment possibilities. The fact that her pre-1914 trade with her colonies was 
insignificant is countered, perhaps with some justice, on the argument that 
then the colonies were economically immature. Moreover, it is pointed 
out (Italy and Japan make the same assertions) that since 1920 the North 
American continent has been virtually closed to immigration, and also 
barred by high tariff restrictions to German manufactured products, thus 
giving the colonial question a new importance to “overpopulated” coun- 
tries. It is admitted that while the population of Europe since 1875 has 
increased two hundred millions, more than eighteen million immigrants 
came to the United States, while only some five hundred thousand from 
the whole of Europe went to the colonies. But the Germans and Italians, 
and in recent years the Poles, assert that these figures give no indication of 
colonial settlement possibilities in future. 


Il 


At this point, it may be useful to examine the motivation of colonial 
enterprise generally in the modern colonial period since 1880. Some or all 
of these motives continue to operate today and in the last century have 
been important, sometimes principal, contributing causes of international 
conflict. These motives can be grouped under four heads as follows: (1) 
Motives of prestige, (2) Sense of religious and cultural mission, (3) 
Motives of strategy, and (4) Motives of economic advantage. 

In a world of exaggerated nationalism, the motive of prestige is ex- 
tremely important. National controls over wide dominions in far-flung 
areas of the world constitute one of those assets which make the difference 
between an ordinary position and being recognized as something of a world 
power. Colonies admit the possessing country to membership in interna- 
tional committees and conferences on all sorts of subjects from naval 
matters to tropical diseases. Her vast colonies were used by Portugal, for 
example, to lay claim to a seat on the League of Nations Council, and a 
Portuguese national has always been a member of the Permanent Mandates 
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Commission, and on the International Advisory Committee on Slavery 
Questions. It is obvious that when the prestige motive is strong and per- 
sistent, no solution short of outright transfer of sovereignty could satisfy 
a country like Germany today. 

The second motive, religious and cultural mission, is on the face of it 
more idealistic, more laudable, and more difficult to explain or to counter. 
Many people have sincerely and devoutly believed that they were com- 
manded by God in the name of Christ to carry the Christian gospel to 
people of other religions or no religion at all. They have gone out from 
every country in the Western world, often without protection, without 
asking the assistance or even accepting the intervention of their govern- 
ment. They have carried something of Western civilization, education, 
and ideas of health and sanitation, whether or not these things were desired 
by the natives. Sometimes, too, they have carried a divisive sectarianism 
into places where more unity prevailed before, causing confusion and 
rivalry in native circles. Sometimes they have had the protection of their 
governments forced upon them, and cases are well known where con- 
cessions were wrested from weak native governments to compensate for 
supposed or real injuries done to the uninvited Western missionary. The 
extent to which Christian missions and Western governments have col- 
laborated in the penetration of vast areas in Africa and elsewhere cannot 
be determined. But that it played a significant réle, both for good and for 
ill, there can be no doubt. The Permanent Mandates Commission always 
followed with close attention the various moves and activities of missions 
in the territories under their supervision. 

The strategic motive played a very great réle in the colonial enterprise, 
especially of Great Britain and France. Colonies must be protected, com- 
munication routes kept open, requiring navies, air forces, naval stations, 
and coaling bases. One base must be protected by outlying bases, and if the 
colonial responsibility is widely scattered it means that a world-wide 
network of strategic bases and fueling stations must be maintained by the 
metropolitan power with all the possibilities of provocation and misunder- 
standing which this naturally entails. 

Obviously the only remedy for this aspect of national colonial controls 
is the substitution of some kind of international management and control 
which will place the whole problem on a rational administrative plane 
instead of on the political prestige plane where it now is. Then it would 
not be necessary to have two pipe lines running from the Mosul oil fields, 
one to a French, the other to a British post: nor would colonial boundaries 
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be drawn without regard for the tribal organization of the natives whom 
they now often divide in a purely unnatural and arbitrary manner. 

The fourth, and perhaps the primary motive in colonial enterprise has 
to do with the real or supposed economic advantages which accrue to out. 
right possession, or even control, by the metropolitan power. The reality 
of these advantages are much disputed. In recent years Germany, Japan, 
and Italy have often been informed officially and unofficially that the 
possession of colonies, protectorates, and mandates are really a burden and 
on balance offer no advantage to the colonial power. At the same time 
none of the colonial powers has shown itself anxious to be rid of this bur- 
den. The presumption therefore remains that there must be some advan- 
tage. On the economic side alone, and leaving aside the strategic question, 
these supposed advantages may be examined under three heads, viz., (1) 
colonies as sources of raw materials and foodstuffs, (2) colonies as offer- 
ing market possibilities, and (3) colonies as offering settlement possibili- 
ties to overpopulated European or Asiatic countries who wish their emi- 
grants at the same time to retain their nationality. Another more or less 
important advantage, especially as viewed in recent years by France and 
Italy, was the possibility of compensating their lesser military man power 
with natives from the colonies in order to counterbalance the growing 
German Army. But this should probably be considered as a strategic 
factor which would cease to be important in a world where law and order 
was guaranteed by some effective security system. 

First, as regards colonies as sources of raw materials, it is to be noted 
that most of the important raw materials are produced wholly or to a great 
extent in sovereign countries. Only three raw materials are found pre- 
dominantly in colonial territories, viz., rubber, palm oil, and copra. Three 
others are found in large quantities in the colonies, viz., tin, cocoa, and 
phosphates. Of the so-called six basic industrial commodities, viz., coal, 
iron, petroleum, cotton, rubber, and copper, only one—rubber—is of 
colonial origin, and this one is rapidly being developed in Brazil and other 
tropical countries, and synthetically. A good grade of tin comes from 
Bolivia. 

A further important fact is that not more than 3 per cent of the total 
present production of all commercially important raw materials come from 
the colonies. It seems clear therefore that the colonial territories are not 
today, nor can they potentially be, of any great aid to economic self- 
sufficiency for any country. Only two countries, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, are relatively self-sufficient economically and they have 
important deficiencies which cannot be supplied from the colonies. 
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We must therefore conclude that no conceivable rearrangement of 
colonial territory among the powers would go any appreciable distance in 
solving their raw materials problem. A remedy, if any, must rather be 
sought in a more rational organization of trade among the nations of the 
world. Some slight improvement for all nations would probably result, 
however, from an extension of the open door principle to all colonies, and 
from a restriction of export duties sometimes placed on colonial raw ma- 
terials, usually as a revenue-raising measure by the local government. 
Export restrictions, when nondiscriminatory, have not however been 
generally regarded as serious, especially since the breakdown of the 
Stevenson rubber restriction plan in the 1920’s. They have usually been 
applied for the entirely legitimate purpose of raising revenue for the local 
government. When export restrictions have been discriminatory in favor 
of the metropolitan country—as, for example, the 50 per cent extra duty 
on tin ore exported from the Malay States unless it is destined for smelting 
in the Straits Settlements, the United Kingdom or Australia, and a similar 
duty placed on tin ore from Nigeria—in such cases there is real ground for 
complaint. 

It should be added also that even in open door colonies, and where no 
discriminatory export duties apply, the trade statistics show that in general 
colonies seem to enjoy a privileged market in their metropolis, and that 
trade back and forth flows more easily and naturally, perhaps because of a 
common currency, established and familiar business practices, and the 
presence in the colony of more nationals from the metropolitan country, 
and the likelihood of more direct communications lines. 

Second, as to marketing possibilities in colonies—i. e. imports into the 
colony, whether of capital investments or manufactured goods—it should 
be noted first of all that the total colonial market is relatively small, only 
about 12 per cent of world trade. It can, of course, be argued and it is 
argued by totalitarian countries that under their system of economy it 
could be made much larger. But we must always remember that such 
rapidly forced increases in industry and commerce could only be brought 
about by the ruthless disorganization and exploitation of native life which 
it is the first duty of Western civilization to prevent. Nevertheless, 12 per 
cent of world trade may be a worth-while proportion for certain countries 
and may make the difference between stagnation and prosperity in their 
economies. 

It is clear that the colony is most likely to buy most from the country 
to which it sells most, which, as we have seen, is naturally the metropolitan 
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country. There are certain notable exceptions as when a comparatively 
large colonial empire in relation to the metropolitan country—Holland, 
Belgium, and Portugal are examples—results in quite a different trade 
distribution. The United States is obviously by far the largest buyer of 
Dutch colonial rubber. But the British and French colonies—the first 
largely open door or moderately preferential, the second either open door 
or heavily preferential—buy most heavily from the metropolitan country, 
In 1935 the French colonies bought 62.6 per cent of their imports from 
France, while the British colonies bought 24.5 per cent of their imports 
from Britain. In the same year France sent 30.8 per cent of her total ex- 
ports to her colonies; Britain sent 10.4 per cent. Japanese colonies bought 
84.8 per cent of their imports from Japan while the latter sent 23.6 per 
cent of her exports to her colonies. The figures over the five preceding 
years do not vary greatly. 

From this it will be seen that, at least in the case of France and toa 
lesser degree in Britain, the colonies have not been an unimportant market 
for metropolitan goods. 

Invested capital, both public and private, in the colonies had come most 
largely from the metropolitan country. When, as in the case of Portugal, 
her investment power is weak the colonies remain largely undeveloped 
and may therefore become objects of considerable international intrigue. 
The object of such investment usually falls into four classes: (1) for settle- 
ment of nationals on the land, (2) for agricultural and plantation schemes, 
(3) for colonial mineral production, and (4) for roads, bridges, railways, 
administrative buildings, and public utilities. It is important to note that 
the decision to undertake this indebtedness is generally made not by the 
colonial community but by the industrialists and financiers in the metro- 
politan and other countries. 

The colonial produce resulting from this investment is sold in the world 
market not only or even chiefly for goods used by the native colonial 
community, but often for more capital goods which make it possible to 
produce more for the world market and pay the interest on the invested 
capital. Investments in roads, railroads, bridges, buildings, and public 
utilities are made partly for the permanent benefit of the colony but also 
with an eye to the developmental program of the foreign investor. Part 
of the interest, however, and rightly so, is chargeable to the native com- 
munity and collected in the form of hut taxes and export duties. The 
conscientious administrator will take care to make the proportion just— 
not an easy task, for here is where the line is drawn between natural 
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development in the interest of the natives on the one hand, and exploitation 
on the other. 

It is the colonial office of the metropolitan country which must decide 
how rapidly the colony should be developed by foreign capital and what 
enterprises should be undertaken. The right is also claimed, even in man- 
dated territories as well as in colonies, to develop essential public services 
without participation through public tender by nationals of other countries. 
The whole field of investment opportunity, therefore, is heavily weighted 
in favor of the possessing country. If the ruling idea in modern colonial 
development is to be the present and future welfare of the native peoples, 
and only secondarily the interest of the outside investor, it is of the highest 
importance to secure that the principle of trusteeship be fully recognized 
by the responsible colonial authorities. Here again it seems indicated that 
strong international supervision and, in some cases, even international 
administration should be the next step rather than a reversion to a ruthless 
colonial exploitation such as characterized the Belgian Congo at the end of 
the last century, or that of certain claimants today. It is for this reason 
that transfer of colonial territory today is not a solution although it might 
have been a partial solution earlier, say, from 1926 to 1931. 

The third general motive for colonial interest is the opportunity which 
colonial territories may afford for permanent settlement of the alleged 
overpopulated countries in Europe and Asia. The current interest in this 
question is very great and will not likely abate regardless of the outcome 
of the war. It is, indeed, an important factor in the present war and will 
likely lead to unsettled conditions again if it is not properly dealt with in 
the conference following the present conflict. 

The issue presents itself in three aspects: First, is population pressure 
really a problem in certain countries of Europe and Asia, say Germany, 
Italy, and Japan; second, are there really vast undeveloped spaces in 
colonial areas where large numbers of these people could settle without 
displacing too many natives; and, third, under what conditions could such 
a transfer of populations be made, taking account of both the national and 
international interests involved. 

On the first point, population pressure, it can probably be shown ration- 
ally that although Japan has doubled her population since 1875, and al- 
though that of Europe has trebled since 1800, the full use of technological 
methods in an orderly world of peaceful industry and trade would make the 
problem in reality nonexistent. But in a world of nightmarish insecurity, of 
trade and migration barriers, a dense population may, and does, develop a 
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psychological condition where /ebensraum and demands for expansion are 
as real and as unmanageable as claustrophobia. Moreover, prestige again 
enters in, and Mussolini resents being called a “‘collector of deserts” even 
though the total area under his control had at one time been very consider- 
able when looking at the red splotches on the map. 

So, there is the problem, and if it is psychological it is none the less real, 
Let us admit that it must seem unfair to the Italian up on his stony terraced 
hillside that so much good land in the United States is lying idle, or that 
such vast areas in Africa remain undeveloped. 

But are there vast undeveloped areas in colonial territories where white 
or yellow settlers could make their permanent habitat? On this point there 
is the widest divergence of opinion among the authorities, the last of whom 
have not yet been heard. 

It is true that both North and South Africa have climates suitable for 
white people, and considerable white populations subsist there. Climatic 
conditions would also make white settlement possible in some of the up- 
land regions of Angola and Mozambique, Southwest Africa, parts of the 
Rhodesias, parts of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda, and parts of Ethiopia. 
Referring to these regions, however, Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, a 
leading authority on world population, asserts that “there are no large 
territories which can be appropriated by immigrants without upsetting 
native economy. Africa is an underdeveloped continent; it is not under- 
populated, having regard to the resources of the native inhabitants. . . .” 
“The view that Africa could be used as an outlet for the surplus population 
of other continents has no foundation,” he says. “If Africa is to support a 
much larger population the whole scheme of African life must be trans- 
formed.’”? 

On the other hand, there is the view of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, the 
great apostle of European Union, who is quoted approvingly by M. de 
Michelis in his book on World Reorganization on Corporative Lines (lines 
which might not seem agreeable to the African natives), that great cities 
will one day be founded on the banks of the Congo, and that a highly 
civilized existence will be possible throughout tropical Africa perhaps by 
making great refrigerating plants do what heating plants do in the north. 

This view is somewhat substantiated by Dr. Westermann, in his book 
The African Today (Oxford University Press, 1934), who estimates that 
there are five million six hundred thousand square kilometers in tropical 





2 A.M. Carr-Saunders, World Population, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937, 
p- 306. 
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Africa, on the edge of the primeval forest, capable of sustaining a popula- 
tion of five hundred million people. Two other authorities quoted by Dr. 
Westermann say that Africa is capable of supporting a billion people, “if 
orderly conditions prevail and the soil is intensively cultivated.” The 
population of Africa today is estimated at a hundred and twenty million. 

Lord Hailey, many years a colonial administrator in India and for some 
years a member of the Permanent Mandates'Commission, author of An 
African Survey (Oxford University Press, 1938), points out that under the 
native land system in vogue throughout Africa no land is vacant or without 
owner. It is native custom to let large tracts of land lie fallow sometimes 
for years, and when Europeans have appropriated such land great disturb- 
ances followed. It is for these reasons that British authorities in Africa 
grant only a lease and not a freehold, and no lands can be alienated by 
whites without express consent of the Governors. 

The tentative conclusion, then would seem to be that there are some 
considerable settlement possibilities still remaining in Africa, but that if 
native interests are to be considered they are much less than often sup- 
posed, and would need to be most carefully developed if widespread dis- 
turbance and even hardship among the natives is to be averted. 

Here again the situation calls for the kind of disinterested handling 
which only an international body conscious of a sense of trusteeship could 
give to the problem. It should be recalled that in parts of South Africa the 
white native relations are already very tense. General Smuts, while admit- 
ting certain abuses, believes that under the right safeguards white settle- 
ment would forward native interests.* 

A concluding statistical -remark of interest is the fact that in 1935 only 
four and a half million whites resided in all the dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, and mandates of all the powers together. Of these one million 
six hundred thousand are in Africa; one million five hundred thousand in 
America; five hundred thousand in Asia; two hundred and fifty thousand 
in Europe, and one hundred and twenty thousand in Oceania. 


Ill 


As a means of applying more enlightened principles in colonial adminis- 
tration there was devised, at the close of the last war, the method known 
as “the mandates system’”’ operating through the machinery of the League 
of Nations, which many believed and still believe, had in it the promise of 
giving satisfaction to all concerned in the colonial question. 


8 General J. C. Smuts, Africa and Some World Problems, Oxford, 1930, p. 49. 
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The Mandates System was a partial fulfilment of the fifth of President 
Wilson’s fourteen points: 

A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment of colonial claims, 
based upon a strict observance of the principle that in determining all such 
questions of sovereignty the interests of the populations concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the governments whose title is 
determined. 


Here was indeed a colonial platform which, if carried out, would have 
been, and would be today, entirely adequate. Unfortunately, in bringing 
only the former German and Turkish territories under mandate, in allocat- 
ing them to the countries that had militarily occupied them, in subdividing 
some of these colonies among claimant mandatories without regard to the 
existence and interests of tribal organizations, and in assigning mandates 
without any consultation of the inhabitants,—in these and other respects 
the Mandates System as actually instituted fell far short of the “free, open- 
minded and impartial adjustment of colonial claims” urged by President 
Wilson. 

But it was nevertheless a beginning toward an international order of 
trusteeship and its twenty years of operation are not without value for the 
next effort at world and colonial settlement. 

It is not always understood that the Mandates system was a system of 
national administration under international supervision. The international 
supervision was exercised by an international Commission of eleven 
experts, a majority of whom had important colonial administrative ex- 
perience. The Commission examined written and oral reports presented 
by the mandatory powers once each year, and then reported with observa- 
tions to the Council of the League which might, or might not, act upon the 
Commission’s recommendations. Members of the Commission could not, 
or did not, visit the territories to see for themselves how the terms of the 
mandate were being administered. Nor could natives or inhabitants of the 
territories present their petitions in person, but only (except for the Jewish 
Agency in Palestine) through the mandatory government which might 
make a written or oral comment on the petition. Many petitions were 
designated nonreceivable as being couched in abusive language or for other 
reasons. 

_ This procedure, it will be seen, removed the supervising agency quite 
far from the scene of action and gave the mandatory power very great 
advantage in explaining his case to the world. Information on conditions 
in the territory did. nevertheless, come to the Mandates Commission 
through other channels—newspapers, travelers, consular agents or mis- 
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sionaries—and important developments could not easily be kept in the 
dark by the mandatory. But, as Lord Lugard, former Governor of Nigeria 
and long one of the Commissioners, said, everything depended on the 
willingness to cooperate on the part of the mandatory. If the mandatory 
power “‘derided the system and took no notice of what the Mandates 
Commission said, serious friction would be inevitable, resulting in all 
probability in the Mandates Commission declining to continue to discharge 
an obviously futile task.” 

Such cooperation was given by nearly all the mandatory powers during 
the years in question. Indeed there was evidence that the advice of the 
Commission was generally seriously taken into account. Only in the case 
of Japan in recent years did the noncooperation described by Lord Lugard 
result, with failure finally to report to the League at all. Naturally under 
these conditions the system broke down and the League, as such, was 
powerless to alter the situation if the principal League powers and the 
United States were not prepared to act. 

It can be argued that during the optimistic period of the League, 1926 
to 1931, Germany should not only have been permitted to act as a manda- 
tory at least over some of her former colonies, but that the other colonial 
powers should have voluntarily brought some of their colonies under such 
international supervision. Failure to do either of these things brought the 
whole system increasingly under suspicion as hypocritical and also pre- 
vented the full incorporation of democratic Germany into the new order 
attempted by the League. 

Proposals for the extension of the mandates system to other colonies 
were laid before the British Government in 1937 by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the British Labour Party which had definitely adopted this policy 
for implementation if and when it again resumed power. Mr. Baldwin, 
replying for the Government, said that the inhabitants of the dependencies 
were proud of their British citizenship and would not wish to be placed in 
a different category from other members of the British Empire. Moreover, 
he said, the authority of Parliament and of the local governments would be 
prejudiced, and finally to extend the system would mean the creation of a 
kind of international colonial office to replace the present Permanent 
Mandates Commission. He thought the British Government would see 
considerable advantage in a joint declaration of their colonial territories 
by the spirit of Article 2 22, the mandates article of the Covenant.* 


4 Text quoted i in International Studies Conference survey on Colonial Ques- 
tions and Peace, published by the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, Paris, 1939, p. 183. 
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The undesired international colonial Commission will probably need 
to be created after all at the end of this war, as this report will attempt to 
show. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the spirit of Article 22 of the Covenant 
did influence colonial policy far beyond the mandated territories in the 
years since 1920. This spirit is contained in the conception of the dual 
mandate, viz., that colonies should be administered with the welfare of the 
natives in view, and that equality of economic opportunity should apply to 
all States, 

In practice this meant: provision in colonial budgets for the health and 
education of the natives, encouragement of native self-government, aboli- 
tion of slavery and forced labor, severe control of the liquor and drug 
traffic, care as to the speed of modernization and industrialization of colo- 
nial territories, care in the assumption of public debt, improved labor stand- 
ards, and finally, fair treatment in the opportunities for trade and settle- 
ment by the nationals of all States.° 

It may be that in their neighboring colonies most of the mandatory 
powers maintained or would have maintained in any case, standards as 
high as those called for by the League Mandates System. But even if these 
standards were not always realized, even in the mandated territories, they 
have become emblazoned on the public consciousness throughout the 
Western world which, if it is not defeated in this war, must start from this 
high ideal toward an even greater goal. How this greater goal may be 
realized will be considered in the remainder of this report. 


IV 


In the first half of this report some of the problems which have made the 
colonial question assume such distorted and often exaggerated proportions 
during the last half century were considered. It will now be in order to 
consider certain recommendations looking toward a future settlement of 
the colonial problem in the light of the recent colonial, and particularly 
mandates, experience. In doing so, account will also be taken of the new 
standards which have more recently been insisted on as bases for future 
colonial policy. 

Several basic principles in colonial matters have made great headway 
in the past quarter century, particularly in liberal democratic circles, which 





5 For a fuller treatment of these points see Quincy Wright, Mandates under 
the League of Nations, 1930; also Benjamin Gerig, The Open Door and the 
Mandates System, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1930. 
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may be taken as the minimum charter for any colonial settlement which 
would be acceptable to Anglo-American governments and peoples and to 
the natives of the colonies themselves. These principles may here be 
enumerated in order to define the limits within which a feasible program 
of action could be usefully pursued. 

First, the Anglo-American and Western European peoples in recent 
years—and this is likely to be even more true after this war—have been 
demanding that the welfare of the native peoples should be the paramount 
concern of the metropolitan States rather than the economic gains which 
might accrue to any particular State or to some of its citizens by exploita- 
tion. Public opinion in these countries would not tolerate the kind of policy 
pursued, for example, by the Congo development company as recently as 
half a century ago, nor will it be content to regard colonies as pawns in the 
economic or military game. 

Second, it follows from this that no backward area or colony can any 
longer be regarded as an outright possession to be held by or controlled by 
a particular State in perpetuity. So strong, indeed, is the sentiment in the 
United States against outright ownership of colonies that public opinion 
here has never wished to think that we were a colonial power at all. Conse- 
quently, we have never had a “colonial office” as such, though in practice 
we have had since 1898 certain bureaus hidden away in the Interior, Navy 
or State Departments where, half ashamedly, certain activity pertinent to 
a colonial office took place. We took no part in the partition of Africa, we 
liberated Cuba, we refused even a League of Nations Mandate (though we 
insisted on all the rights of an associated power in mandated territories 
administered by others), and recently we have made all plans for the 
independence of the Philippines. (Now delayed by events.) But, if this 
anticolonial attitude has been strong in the United States, the old type of 
imperialism has also been roundly condemned by British Labor and Liberal 
circles, now more influential than before. And it may be added, paren- 
thetically, that opinion in the Soviet Union has been nothing if not anti- 
imperialist. Consequently, the attitude of ownership and exploitation will 
hardly be a tenable one at the close of this war—if the Allies win. 

Third, the principle has been more and more generally accepted that 
colonies, for the sake of peace and tranquillity, should be as rapidly as 
possible removed from the political plane and treated primarily as an 
administrative problem. Already, in 1890, with the general acceptance of 
the open door policy throughout the Conventional Basin of the Congo, 
nearly the whole vast area of Central Africa was made subject to non- 
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discriminatory economic and commercial practices’ which theoretically 
should have made these colonies of no special economic interest to any 
colonial power. All that was needed was to put this policy into real effect, 
But no machinery for the purpose was provided until 1920 with the advent 
of the League of Nations’ Permanent Mandates System, which was not 
always empowered to do what was called for. Nevertheless, the principle 
of taking colonies so far as possible “out of politics” was long seen to be 
desirable and necessary, and in the next stage ahead should be made even 
more effective. 

Fourth, these principles have together evoked another, viz., that since 
colonies should in any case be run in the interest of the natives, since they 
cannot be held in perpetuity, and since they are to be regarded administra- 
tively rather than politically or strategically, there should be some col- 
lective responsibility for their administration and governance until such 
time as they are able to stand on their own feet as partners in the family of 
nations—and incorporated into the regional, continental or, for some pur- 
poses, world-wide system which will then exist. True, this idea is definitely 
in the embryonic stage. But it is more than a germinant idea. It is already 
considerably developed, and it remains to provide the method for bringing 
it to fuller maturity. 

From the experience of the Permanent Mandates Commission, in this 
particular, we can at once draw several useful lessons especially as that 
agency was in many respects one of the most successful parts of the League 
organization. Part of this international machinery might well be retained 
and expanded, other parts, however, should be drastically revised or 
discarded. To treat of the last first, the part that might be discarded, it may 
be admitted that it looked a little anomalous, for example, that the small 
pin-point island of Nauru in the South Pacific—eight square miles with 
two thousand inhabitants—should have been assigned to not one but three 
mandatory powers. The reason, of course, was phosphate. Similarly, to 
have divided territories in Africa like the Cameroons and Togo between 
two mandatories, regardless of tribal boundaries or interests, did not seem 
altogether like overemphasis on the principle of sacred trust. Nor did the 
unsatisfactory petitioning method reflect the greatest credit on the newer 
system, or the remote connection with the territories sustained by the 
members of the Commission who seldom made visits on the spot. These 
and other points may be criticized as defects of the system which needed 
to be remedied. 

But on the other hand, in considering the wider colonial question which 
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will be presently before us we can do no better than to adopt the territorial 
classification which was used by the Mandates and consider all colonial 
areas in terms of the familiar “A” “B” and “C” categories. There are 
today among the colonial and other backward peoples (and it isn’t alto- 
gether clear who should be included among the backward) three clearly 
defined stages of development. First there are those peoples and territories 
almost ready to stand on their own feet, say, for example, the Philippines, 
Syria, Ethiopia, Algeria, Morocco, Java, and others. These could greatly 
benefit from a\disinterested form of international assistance such as the 
supervision and consultation of a Permanent Mandates Commission could 
offer. Second, there are those peoples who will need tutelage for yet a 
long time, but for whom membership in the family of nations may be 
eventually envisaged on terms of modified sovereignty similar to that 
which all nations may by that time have to accept toward the collectivity 
of States. Here one may think particularly of Central Africa, the Con- 
ventional Congo Basin which could well be regarded as a unit from the 
economic, administrative, and tribal points of view. And, third, there are 
other territories which might be regrouped, perhaps in some cases assimi- 
lated to neighboring territories or States, an arrangement which for admin- 
istrative purposes might immediately be the best solution, and best 
ultimately from a political, cultural, or international point of view. One 
thinks of colonial possessions in South Africa, the possibility of some 
closer relation between Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa, 
the Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozambique, the remaining colo- 
nial possessions of the European powers in the Western Hemisphere, and 
certain territories in the Malay peninsula, and in the Pacific, where such 
rearrangements, regroupings, and assimilations might well be studied. 
This is not the place to go into greater detail on precise territorial 
changes of this sort, although research groups and seminars should 
certainly be studying the problem with this approach. It involves a far- 
reaching examination of the cultural, tribal, geographic, economic, and 
religious aspects of the problem on which only vague generalizations can 
be made here. It is perhaps one of the few brighter perspectives on the 
present war and revolution that a considerable reshuffling of the colonial 
map is bound in any case to occur. And as we have already been told how 
the colonial question will be handled in case of an Axis victory—Egypt to 
Italy, Nigeria to France, and the whole to Germany—we will at least 
have an alternative standard of comparison while making the effort. Indeed 
part of this plan is shaping up now in the very midst of war, as for example, 
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the long-term leases on the Atlantic naval bases, and the inter-American 
plan for the possible administration of European possessions in the Carib. 
bean. 

When we consider the problem from the point of view of administra 
tion, we again have a beginning in the experience of the League’s Mandate 
System, but only a beginning. In the next settlement, however, actual 
international administration of certain colonial territories might well be 
undertaken. The League Mandates System, it should be realized, was 
confined in its scope to that of supervision. It did not directly administer 
any territory. 

Territories of the “A” category—those needing little administrative or 
financial assistance and that only for a clearly limited period—might well 
be given a form of international supervision under a system somewhat 
strengthened and improved but not dissimilar to the Permanent Mandates 
System. And here it may be that the original 1918 suggestion of General 
Smuts might again be considered, viz., the bringing of certain European 
peoples especially in eastern and southeastern Europe in touch with such 
disinterested assistance if they so desire. Indeed, the financial loans guar- 
anteed and supervised by the League of Nations in Austria, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary brought those nations under an international surveillance not far 
removed from the milder form of supervision. This may need to be re- 
peated in the future settlement according to present indications. In fact, 
the Churchill-Roosevelt statement actually envisages some such provi- 
sional servitude for Germany. Then there have been, and will continue to 
be, certain racial, religious or linguistic minorities in various parts of the 
world who have a right to expect more adequate protection from the inter- 
national community than they received last time. Perhaps some of these 
avenues lead us away from the strictly colonial question but only if it is 
conceived in its narrower sense. Not all the peoples needing protection, 
we now know, live in Africa. 

But beyond the supervisory function into which the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission might have its work expanded, there will be territories, 
like the whole of the central African or Conventional Congo basis, which 
should be directly administered through an International Colonial Office 
(which would probably look like a composite of several national colonial 
offices) and which would need personnel and funds supplied by the na 
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tionals of many countries. 
To begin with personnel. One of the past grievances has been that the 
nationals of only a few countries have had the opportunities for scope and 
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adventure which colonies afford, that the Swedes, Danes, and Swiss, for 
example, have equally capable young people eager for the supposedly 
interesting and colorful careers which the colonial civil services open up. 
Indeed, it has been said more than once, and perhaps with some truth, 
that if Germany had had colonies since 1920 where her more adventure- 
some Goerings and Himmlers might have gone to expend their exuberant 
energies, or to become enervated under the tropical sun, the recent history 
of Europe and the rest of the world too might have been considerably 
different. This is perhaps taking an ungenerous attitude toward the poor 
native. But then he generally has the advantage of immunity to yellow 
fever and malaria. 

There is undoubtedly a valid argument in the claim that qualified citi- 
zens from all countries should be able to participate in colonial administra- 
tion and make it a career. This is the more obvious when we consider the 
lack of adequately trained personnel which a country like impoverished 
Portugal has had available for her really vast colonial territories. An Inter- 
national Colonial Administration would take care of this problem, perhaps 
with some difficulty and friction at times, but, if the League civil service 
is to be taken as an example of smooth functioning (which it admittedly 
was), there is every reason to believe that an internationalized and mixed 
colonial service could work efficiently and well. 

The method of direct international administration might well be applied 
to all the “B” territories in Africa, to the Congo Basin, and to certain 
territories in the Pacific. Mr. Raymond Buell has urged that the method of 
direct international colonial administration might be tried first in Antare- 
tica as the easiest place to begin.® Here the whaling fleets of various nations 
have long operated, it is believed to contain great mineral resources, and 
an adequate weather reporting service would be of interest to the whole 
world. Moreover, there are conflicting claims over Antarctica which 
could best be resolved in this way. 

Similarly, the principle of internationalization might also be applied to 
the important narrow waterways—Gibraltar, Suez, the Dardanelles, and 
Panama—on which world commerce has become so dependent. Commerce 
through these waterways should be subject to a world authority which 
should operate them on the principle that they should be open at all times 
to all except aggressor nations. 

Since the object of international assistance must be primarily the bring- 





6 Raymond L. Buell, Isolated America, Knopf, 1940, p. 411. 
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ing of backward peoples to a condition of self-rule, and membership within 
the family of nations, it is of great importance that the governmental 
methods used should be adapted to this end. What has come to be known 
as “indirect rule’—the method used widely by the British in Africa—ig 
perhaps best calculated to develop these propensities among the natives, 
By this method native organizations are utilized as much as possible, 
native chiefs are encouraged in their offices, and native customs retained 
as far as compatible with humane standards. In this way the sense of 
responsibility is retained and developed and the outside machinery of 
government made as invisible and unobtrusive as possible. This principle 
should be adopted by the international administrative agency in all the 
areas under its charge. 

But a colonial development and administrative scheme of such pro- 
portions will obviously need considerable capital, although no more than 
if the job were properly done under any other system. There is no reason 
why such an agency could not administer such funds as efficiently as any 
national administration. Indeed the exceptional gains now sometimes going 
to private development companies might in part accrue to the international 
agency which could operate certain essential public works outright as 
colonial administrations do at present and could levy a tax on enterprise 
or on exports at a level which would prevent too rapid a development from 
the point of view of native welfare and yet make the territory as far as 
possible self-supporting. In fact, one of the problems now arising in Africa 
is the uneven rate of development taking place under national exploitation 
with consequent problems affecting native evolution. 

The whole question of the rate of speed with which so-called backward 
peoples should be civilized and modernized is one on which there are 
sharply differing views. But this report assumes that some steady develop- 
ment is desirable in the interests of all concerned and that, in any case, 4 
serious disbalance would result if large areas and resources were kept 
outside the ambit of world commerce and life. 

Immediately at the close of the war it will probably be more important 
to set up an international economic development organization which would 
include the colonies in its sphere of action, than to try to settle at once the 
political and administrative future of each of the colonies. This economic 
development organization should be based on the tripartite principle of the 
International Labour Organisation and should control investment of 
foreign capital, production financed by such capital, public works, and all 
schemes of social development. 
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This economic development organization in its colonial operations 
would have to be subject to the International Colonial Authority which 
would determine and administer the political system suitable for each 
colony or grouping of colonies. Subdivisions within colonies or colonial 
groups will be necessary because of differences within individual terri- 
tories. The international authority would not be precluded from making 
individual States responsible for the governance of a territory for a period 
of time, subject to transfer without unfriendly imputation for any reason, 
stated or unstated, decided on by the Authority. Federations, unions, or 
regional leagues might also qualify as mandatories as foreseen in the case 
of the Inter-American plan for the Caribbean colonies. 

The foregoing recommendations will, therefore, require as a minimum 
the following machinery: 


1. Continuation of the Permanent Mandates Commission with new 
territories brought under its supervision, a supervision to be extended as 
regards: (a) the right to make inquiries on the spot, (b) easier petition- 
ing procedure, and (c) utilization of administrative officials drawn in part 
from among nationals of States other than the mandatory power. 

2. The creation of an International Colonial Commission with powers 
to exercise direct administration in certain specified territories, the class 
“B” mandates to begin with and others added later. 

3. The creation of an International Economic Development organiza- 
tion which might be administered jointly by an International Bank and 
an International Colonial Commission. Investments might be made both 
outright or in the form of grants-in-aid. 

The creation of the International Economic Development organization 
will be of great importance at the end of the war in order to facilitate 
the conversion of wartime establishments into peacetime activity, and to 
take up the shock which will result when millions of demobilized men 
seek normal reemployment. It may also be seen in connection with the 
proper utilization of the gold supply now so largely sterilized. Finally, it 
will enable the prosecution of large-scale public works particularly in 
those parts of the world where transport and communications are so 
necessary for the proper development of social and economic life. All 
this machinery would be designed to operate within an international system 
where universal and regional (continental) organization, both in the politi- 
cal and technical spheres, would be available. 


It remains to examine how these functional agencies for supervision and 
administration in the colonial field, and in territories in need of special 
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assistance, will relate to the wider regional, continental, or international 
political bodies which the postwar conference will set up. 


V 


Always on the assumption that the British Commonwealth and the | 


United States will be in positions of leadership in this conference, what 


type of world order is being envisaged and what kind of institutions are in | 


process of formation? Here we are left very considerably in the dark and 
he would be very bold indeed who would attempt any detailed blueprint 
at this time. But we do have some elements with which to begin. First we 
have the agencies which held over from the last war; then we have the 
Anglo-American wartime agencies now functioning which will doubtless 


carry over into the new settlement as they did last time. In addition we 


have the more developed regional agencies, particularly in the Inter- 
American field, which are especially pertinent as regards colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere. Then we have the important statement of Mr, 


Welles regarding economic and armament policy at the close of the war. | 
And above all, we have the Roosevelt-Churchill eight points which offer | 
a clear-cut statement of principles whose implementation can already be | 


foreseen as they affect the colonial question. According to point four, the 
United States and Great Britain are committed to a policy which will give 
“access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity.” This will necessarily 
eliminate any discriminatory economic practices in the colonies and $0 
reduce any special advantages which national administration has hitherto 

iven as to facilitate the internationalization of the colonies. But we have 


very little indication of the nature of the supreme political organs which | 
will be set up. There is vague discussion among study groups and research | 


agencies of some kind of intermediate regional bodies which will stand 
between the national units and a World Assembly or Council. There is 
mention of continental federations and other applications of the federal 


principle. 


Concretely, we must give thought to such questions as the following: 


s the United States have sufficien recise interests in Africa, or 
Does the United States h ficiently p terests in Afi an 
part of it, to assume some kind of responsibility for the supervisory and, 


perhaps, administrative agencies which will operate in that continent? Or | 


is Africa to be left exclusively to the European regional agency? Similarly, 
to what degree will the American States welcome the participation 0 
European entities in the governance of their Western Hemisphere posses- 
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sions, and will there be certain changes introduced here? Again, what of 
the nonself-governing territories in the Pacific area? What joint participa- 
tion can be worked out in these far-eastern colonies, and especially over 
the strategic islands now comprising the “C”’ mandates in that area? Can 
there be a world-wide representative organ assuming final responsibility 
over these matters or should they be left to regional bodies with final 
authority? 

It is none too soon to give serious consideration to these practical details 
and to prepare public consciousness for the kind of decisions that will 
need to be made. For if these matters are again allowed to go by default, 
a less rational settlement will result than would otherwise be possible. It 
is surely to be hoped that past experience will be utilized to the full in 
drawing up the plans for the next settlement. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD! 


By Smiru Simpson? 


I 


The needs of defense are producing deep and varied changes in American | 
industry and agriculture which will have far-reaching effects on the social | 


security of this country in the postwar period. There are shifts of capital 
and employment between agriculture and industry, and within agriculture 
and industry. There is also an increased mechanization and the introduc. 
tion of speed-up techniques, due to the pressures of defense production. 


In time of national defense the emphasis is necessarily upon the heavy | 
industries. These are expanded; a great army of workers is trained for | 


them; capital is poured into them. The metal industries, for example, vis- 
a-vis other industries, are greatly overexpanded. When the emergency is 
over, there will be unemployed metal workers, excess plant capacity, idle 
facilities for producing a quantity of metal which will not be needed. There 
will even be an excess of the finished products which will hang over the 
market and possibly depress prices. 

There is another fundamental change which occurs in industry during a 
period of defense. Industry generally is shaped to the production of those 
peculiar goods and services which supply the military forces and their 
needs. Civilian needs tend to become subordinated. A new market is 


created: a market which is not intended to last, a market temporary and | 


fugitive. The adaptation of industry to this market, and the corresponding 
need of readapting itself to the market of peace, is a major metamorphosis 
which will be one of the principal factors complicating the social security 
of Americans. Shifts of labor from job to job, from trade to trade, from 


industry to industry, and from agriculture to industry are involved, as well | 


as shifts of capital, of supervisory experience, of marketing plans and 











1 A distinction i is drawn between social security and social insurance. Social 


insurance includes such things as old-age insurance, invalidity insurance, unem- | 


ployment compensation and the like. Social insurance is one approach to social 

security. It is not the only approach possible and cannot adequately succeed 

unless it is supplernented by a wide variety of economic and social measures. 
2 The writer acknowledges gratefully the suggestions of Miss Ethel M. | 


Johnson, Director of the Washington Office of the International Labor Office, 


E. J. Coil, Director of the National Planning Association, Washington, D.C., 
and Beafessor C. A. Kulp, University of Pennsylvania. 
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techniques. Involved is a vast transition of industry from one basis to quite 
a different, and, for awhile, quite an insecure, basis. 

Nor does industry or agriculture ever “return” to their earlier peace- 
time bases. New materials and new demands have been created. Substitute 
materials have sometimes been found for those most needed for war. New 

roducts, sometimes new industries, are created by war and the competi- 
tion of these create new uncertainties of investment and employment in 
the postwar period. 

In such a situation, geographical dislocations are inevitable. The change 
in the market requires changes in the location of industry supplying the 
market. Changes in the prices of the cost of production and the difficulties 
which war and foreign policy place in the way of international trade cause 
further dislocations, sometimes in the geographical locations of plants, 
sometimes in the products produced by plants. The cutting off of the 
supply of Japanese silk has had a perceptible effect upon the hosiery in- 
dustry. The question of rubber supply has also been raised, first by emer- 
gency conditions, now by the war, in the Far East. From the Far East the 
United States imported more than eight hundred thousand long tons of 
rubber in 1940, valued at more than three hundred million dollars.* 
Accordingly, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has advanced eleven 
million dollars to four large rubber manufacturing companies for the 
construction of synthetic rubber plants. 

Workers find themselves caught in a current of migration.‘ Some vil- 
lages and towns are drained by the currents; others are filled to overflow- 
ing. Still others are created, like new pools created by summer freshets. 
Geographical readjustments will occur in the postwar period just as 
industrial, trade, and job readjustments will occur. The expected result 
will be unemployment—unemployment on a wide scale, differing in 
periods for different groups of individuals, depending on how soon the 
return of industry to peacetime conditions can be accomplished. This 
return will depend, of course, not only on domestic factors, but upon 
international factors. 

Industry in defense tends to become centralized. This is a structural 
change which also will be a factor in postwar security. Involved, also, is 





8 Rubber: Possibilities of Producing Rubber in the United States and Rubber 
Conservation, Washington, United States Tariff Commission, September, 1941, 
14 pp. 

4See First and Second Interim Reports of the Select Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration, House of Representatives, 77th Congress, 
ist Session, pursuant to House Resolution 113. 
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the status of small business concerns. These tend to be squeezed out, not 
only because they are overlooked in the awarding of defense contracts but 
because they fail to meet the sudden and swollen demands for mass pro- 
duction. Their situation tends to be precarious. The power, perhaps also 
the bureaucracy, of large-scale enterprise therefore increases. Does this 
mean increased rigidities in industry so as to complicate the problem of 
readjustment after the emergency is over? Does this mean that certain of 
the administrative problems involved in social security are simplified? 
What is the net effect? Side by side with this change in industry is a similar 
change in government itself. Government also tends to become centralized, 
State legislatures recede in importance; local self-government is dwarfed, 
As between the Congress and the Executive, the former wanes in influence, 
the latter waxes. Democratic processes both in industry and in politics 
suffer. In such a situation is there not a danger that “social security’ tends 
to become thought of only in terms of formal, governmental disciplines, 
in terms of a national way of life rather than an individual way of life? 
Does not the dignity of the individual tend to become overlooked and 
neglected? Does not the governmental program tend to become the all-in- 
all, so that the equilibrium between individual development and social 
discipline, which should be sought in peace, becomes wholly displaced in 
favor of social discipline? If so, the danger of “‘social security” becoming 
a toy of party politics will be manifestly greater in the postwar period 
than ever before. This raises a serious challenge. Even in normal times 
there is hardly a more fundamental question than this: Can our social 
security program be adequately planned and developed so as to strengthen 
and not to weaken democracy? The question may become even more vital 
in a postwar period. 

Defense-time production causes such changes in prices, wages, and 
profits that anything approximating stability in the operation of these 
economic factors is impossible without a gigantic wage- and price-fixing 
scheme such as Nazi Germany has developed. This instability will con- 
tinue through the postwar period. Its effect upon the social security of the 
United States promises to be direct and indirect. Directly, it will of course 
affect the purchasing power of earnings and thus standards of living. It 
will affect the purchasing power of pensions and allowances now assured 
by law. Indirectly, this instability will be a cause of popular discontent. 
Inequities are certain; and labor demands will become increasingly dis- 
tasteful to the nonunion part of the population. In the abnormal times of a 
postwar period the demands of labor tend to increase and become more 
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sweeping, at the same time that popular discontent reaches its peak. The 
clash of these two developments produces a reaction which, at the end of 
the last war, led to a major attack upon unionism and social legislation by 
employers. It seems that if such a reaction is to be avoided there must be 
a firmer wage policy followed by the Federal Government and more 
adequate powers on the subject of prices must be given to the Executive 
during the present defense period. Such policies must be integrated with 
tax policies to prevent and remove inequities of income, to introduce as 
great an element of stability as possible in the present situation of defense 
mobilization, to forestall disastrous inflation, and to prevent the psycho- 
logical reaction which otherwise is inevitable. All of these things are 
essential to social security of Americans in the years which lie ahead, years 
of war and years of postwar reconstruction. The predominance of govern- 
mental finance in defense industry is a weapon which can be utilized along 
with others. 

The predominance of governmental finance in defense industries directly 
involves the government in a series of major decisions and also directly 
places upon it the responsibility for a degree of social security not before 
assumed, or likely to be assumed in normal times, in a democracy. The 
problem of how rapidly to demobilize industry is thus one which directly 
involves the government as well as business men, workers, and private 
investors. The problem of who is to own the plants which the government 
has financed and who is to operate these plants must be met. The definition 
of what is “excess capacity” will raise an issue of far-reaching social 
significance. 

The demobilization of men in the armed services will tax the social 
security services and programs of this country as severely as industrial 
demobilization. If the two occur at the same time, as has usually been the 
case, we can expect the army of the employed to become an army of un- 
employed, resulting in an unemployment crisis of the first order. 

Coincidental with the change-over of industries from defense to peace 
and the demobilization of the armed forces, there will come a severe testing 
of employer-employee relationships. The masses of the unemployed will 
create an ‘employers’ market.” There will be more workers than jobs. 
This will have the tendency to reduce wages and lower labor standards, 
so that the maintenance of legislative standards will be put to a real trial. 
Union membership will decline, because of the loss of jobs and wages and 
as the influence of unions wane the bulwarks of legislation become all the 
more important. As the influence of unions wane, also, some employers 
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will be tempted to assert their anti-union prejudices. Here, again, legisla- 
tion can play a useful rdle, and—be it observed—the réle of government 
will then tend to be as great as, or greater then, during the days of defense, 
Our experience at the end of the last world war shows that the period can 
be a period of veritable chaos, and if social security is to be approximated 
in the postwar era which lies ahead, there must be restraint and good sense 
exercised by the employers and workers alike and there must be adequate 
governmental machinery for determining disputes. 

There must also be assumed by the press and the radio a greater degree 
of social responsibility than has been assumed heretofore, in the accurate 
recording of facts, in intelligent, fair, nonpartisan interpretation of events 
and in presenting such discussions as will contribute to the sound and demo- 
cratic solution of our postwar problems. 

There will hardly be a period when social security will be more im- 
portant to the American people than in the postwar period. Our existing 
system will receive such a testing as it has never before received. It will 
be necessarily readjusted to the developing needs of the time. The recogni- 
tion of this is desired and, equally desirable at a time when major changes 
will occur, is the recognition of certain fundamental principles which 
should underlie the American social security system: 


1. Social security is not a static condition, but a progressive one. It 
changes as standards of living change and as social values change. It also 
changes, in certain aspects, as it ceases to be a local or national problem 
and becomes an international problem. 

2. Social security is not a condition which is created to protect people 
from the problems and difficulties of life, but to enable them to meet those 
difficulties upon something approximating a condition of equality. 

3- Social security is not a condition of slavish dependence upon the 
government. The term social is employed, not to make society or the State 
uppermost, but merely to emphasize that social conditions sometimes 
create an insecurity for the individual which only social measures can 
meet. 

4. Social security is that bundle of measures which is designed to restore 
the equilibrium between the individual and society so that the dignity of 
the individual is preserved and his opportunity for self-development re- 
mains commensurate with the conditions of an industrial, technological, 
international world. 

5. It follows that social security requires the establishment of a way of 
life. This way of life cannot be produced in modern society without the 
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aid and assistance of the government. The government must not be feared; 
it must be utilized. We cannot overlook the dangers of an overexpanded 
bureaucracy, however. Nor should we make the mistake of thinking of 
the government as the only agency which can help to produce social 
security. Social insecurity sometimes arises from nation-wide conditions, 
sometimes from international conditions. It may arise from purely local 
or even individual conditions—from political bossism in the ward, from 
dictatorship in the local union, from the unreasonable attitude of a fore- 
man, from unreasonable demands of labor unions, from the incompetence 
or incompleteness of a local school or playground system, from individual 
temperament. To meet such varied conditions, varied techniques must be 
developed and utilized. Social security cannot be achieved wholly by 
formal, governmental disciplines just as it cannot be achieved wholly 
without those disciplines. The failure of nongovernmental programs of 
social security to meet the major depression of the early 1930’s must not 
be accepted as indicating they have no place at all in the American way of 
life. As a matter of fact, attention should be drawn to the fact that the 
possibilities of encouraging and fostering group programs of social security 
have been almost completely overlooked in the landslide of legislation and 
administration which has resulted from the great depression. 

6. Social security is not a class affair. In the discussion of so broad a 
subject by this Commission, perhaps the subject should be broadly con- 
ceived, so as to apply not simply to the wage earner, but to every element 
of our society. For example, the preservation and encouragement of small 
business is, in general, a policy which is essential to the preservation of 
democracy itself and is, we submit, just as much a social-security problem 
as any which wage earners present. It is desirable to emphasize that social 
security is a way of life in a democratic society and that every member of 
that society must share in that life. Such a broad view is necessary, also, 
if any particular proposal directed toward social security is to be judged 
in its proper perspective and is to be seen in its proper relation to our 
economy . 

7. Specifically, social security, in so far as it affects the wage and salary 
earner, may be said to embrace the following: 


a. Security in preparation for employment. 


The individual should be prepared for employment, the preparation 
depending on the kind of employment available and desired. Thus, all 
forms of education should be conceived as a part of social security. So, 
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manifestly, should employment offices, and the resettlement and soil 
conservation programs in agriculture. 


b. Security in the availability of employment. 


This is the heart of the security problem. If the problem of maximum 
production is solved, most of the other social problems of security are 
capable of solution. If the problem of full employment cannot be solved, 
none of the others can be adequately solved. The security which comes 
from the availability of employment is the major problem and we propose 
to discuss this more fully in our final report. 


c. Security in employment. 


As long as a job is well done, an employee is entitled to expect employ- 
ment while the work lasts. He should not be dismissed without cause or 
for a bad cause. Thus, collective bargaining may contribute to social 
security. So, also, may the various efforts made by employers to regularize 
employment so as to reduce seasonal peaks. The ability of a worker to do 
his job well depends on individual psychological factors, so that the 
application of psychological principles is a part of any social security 
concept. 

Security in employment is affected by international factors and this has 
a deeper and more varied meaning than some economists are willing to 
concede. A discussion of this will be found in the second part of this report. 


d. Security of income while employed. 


There is some limit to the rigidities which government can impose upon 
industry. But there are also some limits to the violence with which varia- 
tions in labor standards can be permitted by the government. Hence, 
reasonable standards of minimum wages are desirable and necessary. On 
the other hand, the government should seek to create those economic and 
social conditions which will prevent or reduce violent fluctuations in pro- 
duction and demand which create difficulties for society as a whole. Hence, 
governmental policies relating to finance, taxation, public works, and 
lending to private industry, are also elements of the social security prob- 


lem. 


e. Security of reasonable standards of working conditions. 


Production and employment are not ends in themselves. They are means 
to a further end: the end being the greatest possible opportunity for a 
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healthy, happy, and wise existence. Production and employment based 
upon low standards of living are one thing; based upon high standards, 
they are quite another thing. Technically, it would be possible for the 
United States to achieve a full utilization of its resources so as to achieve 
full production and employment without more than a trickle of foreign 
trade. It might be possible. But what would it mean to our standards of 
living? Would it mean that our standards of living (1) Could be maintained 
at their present level; (2) would have to be reduced; (3) could be elevated? 
If the answers to (1) and (3) are affirmative, could either of these results 
be achieved under a democratic form of government and society? In 
answering the latter question, is it not necessary to define what we mean 
by “a democratic society?”’ Our present form of society is certainly not 
as democratic as it could or should be. 


f, Security of some income while employed. 


Due to the industrial and agricultural shifts which are going on in 
industry under the pressure of defense, this security will be an important 
one in the years ahead. Perhaps a national system of unemployment 
insurance is desirable. At least its merits and weaknesses should be dis- 
cussed. Deserving of consideration also is the payment of extended benefits 
to workers who will need financial help after their regular unemployment 
insurance runs out. Should “‘a dismissal wage”’ become generalized? Should 
the employed workers be required to contribute to the fund which is made 
available to the unemployed? 


g. Security of retirement income. 


This serves both the purpose of buoying the consuming power of an 
“aging population” and also to siphon off older workers so as to make 
room for younger workers. It is to be questioned, however, whether the 
present retiring age is not too high. 


h. Security of healthy housing. 

1. Security of recreation. 

j. Security of self-improvement and self-development. 

k. Security of medical and hospital assistance in case of need. 


|. Security of one’s family in event of one’s: (1) accident; (2) invalidity; 


(3) ill health; (4) death. 
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II 
INTERNATIONAL Factors AFFECTING SocIAL SECURITY 
IN THE Postwar UNITED STATES 


The general economic conditions of the United States in the postwar 
period will be determined in part by the general economic conditions pre- 
vailing in those areas in which we sell our goods, place our investments, 
and with which we maintain intimate commercial and financial ties: 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America. There can be no disguising the fact 
that for millions of our people there will be little or no security in employ- 
ment in an era when our own industry is demobilizing and shifting from an 
emergency program of national defense to a more normal basis of peace- 
time production, and when the industry of our customers is doing the 
same. As the end of the last war showed all too clearly, peace will not 
immediately follow an armistice or a peace settlement. There is, indeed, 
no assurance that the present wars will follow the traditional grooves for 
the termination of war. In any case, peace will not be automatic. Violent 
eruptions and wars occurred for two years after the armistice of 1918, 
and they are likely to do so again at the end of the present war. As long as 
violence and extreme nationalism continue, the return of industry to a 
normal basis is complicated in proportion to the degree and extent of the 
violence and nationalism. 

Other factors which will influence the security of Americans will be 
those making for inflation. Many of these factors cannot possibly be fore- 
stalled even by governmental action. Inflation is inevitable: is indeed 
already upon us. It is now only a question of limiting it and its effects as 
far as may prove possible. 

This is one of the most difficult and important problems confronting us 
today, to work out restraints upon wartime inflation and postwar deflation. 
The recognition of the seriousness of this problem is general, transcending 
party or group lines. These restraints are possible only under price control. 
Such control will not prevent inflation nor will it prevent a gradual rise 
in prices, but it will serve as a brake. It will slow up the trend. 

The disastrous effects of inflation which became apparent at the end of 
the last world war are well known and it should be remembered in the 
present period of inflation that social security must be genuinely social. 
The middle class is as much entitled to it as any other. It must also be 
remembered that certain curbs upon inflation can succeed only if adopted 
upon an international scale. 
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Billions of dollars of world trade and foreign investments in the 1920’s 
buoyed American production and employment. Much of this has been lost, 
although not irretrievably, as a result of the high tariffs and the depression 
which ushered in the 1930's. The vast shock to the American economy 
which the disasters from extreme tariffs and depression produced has been 
a material factor in American under-production in industry, unemploy- 
ment, underconsumption, and “surplus” agricultural commodities which 
have in turn necessitated relief payments, relief works, increasing bureau- 
cracy, and increasing taxation. The cost of this debacle has been great in 
money and great in morale. Too much of the social security which has 
existed since the mid-1930’s has been the largess of a Santa Claus State. 
This is clearly not the best form of social security which arises only from 
full production and full employment. Surely no repetition of this debacle 
at the end of the present war is desirable. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that in the troubled and war-torn world in 
which we will live upon the reestablishment of “peace,” the American 
people will not find it easy to achieve anything approximating social 
security unless international measures are undertaken side by side with 
appropriate national measures. There are several essential conditions 
which must be created by the deliberate planning of the United States 
Government if social security is to remain an object really attainable by 
democratic means in the years after the war. 

One is that foreign markets for our goods and investments be rebuilt. 
That seems to us an economic sine qua non to American social security 
within a democratic framework of society. The operations of the Lend- 
Lease program, which have brought the exports of some things (such as 
agricultural products®) out of the severe decline of September, 1940- 
January, 1941, must not be allowed to disguise the fact that normal com- 
mercial trade with other countries is today relatively infinitesimal. Unless 
we are to slip into autarchy and unless social security is to become but a 
tool of dictatorship, we must plan for the restoration of normal commercial 
trade after this war—patently a condition of social security in a democratic 
society. 

But there are other conditions, also. The world must really achieve a 
peaceful state in which money previously appropriated for heavy arma- 


5See, e.g. United States Foreign Trade in Agricultural Products, 1940-41, 
Annual Supplement to Foreign Crops and Markets, Washington, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture, September 30, 


1941. 45 pp. Mimeo. 
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ments and for unprofitable but tariff-protected industries shall be available 
for private and public enterprise. If maximum production is to be achieved 
it can be achieved only with a maximum availability of capital and this is 
only a pipe-dream in a world so uncertain, so confused, so distrustful as 
to create another race of armaments. The world must also be restored to 
its faith in democracy. The psychological element will have a great deal 
to do with the determination of the kind of a climate in which the various 
peoples of the world will function after the war, and a climate as favorable 
as possible to private enterprise and to democracy will be desired by the 
American people. 

World markets for the goods and services of the United States will not 
be easily found again. If they are found, the intelligent and thoughtful 
collaboration of the American people with other peoples must be forth- 
coming. To think of returning to the kind of catch-as-catch-can competi- 
tion in trade and financing which existed in the postwar era of the early 
1920's is fantastic. It will be impossible not only because it would prevent 
the achievement of that economic rebound which will be needed to provide 
the greater number of wage-earning Americans with any degree of social 
security except as the bounty of a Santa Claus State, but also because the 
dislocations of production and trade and the ruin and chaos at the end of 
this war wil] be so much greater than at the end of the last world war. The 
numbers of refugees, for instance, and of depressed racial and national 
minorities are so much greater now than then that normal life, normal 
consumption, and normal production in Europe and China and Russia can 
be restored only by the exercise of the greatest effort by governments and 
the greatest possible collaboration between governments. Health and 
nutritional problems will be created on an unprecedented scale. Also, after 
the war, when suppliers of raw materials and manufactured goods other 
than Latin-American countries again become available sources, there is 
danger that the combined output will greatly exceed demand and result in 
ruinous prices, displacement of labor, and the loss of invested capital.® 

But the problem of social security for the people of the United States is 
not simply a question of finding markets (approximating those of the 
1920's) for their exportable surpluses of goods and capital. What the 
peoples of the world are confronted with is a substantial breakdown— 
economic, political, moral,—and only the greatest effort, only the greatest 


6 See, Latin America as a Source of Strategic and Other Essential Materials, 
Report No. 144, Second Series of the United States Tariff Commission, 1941, 
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collaboration between governments, can possibly hope to recreate enough 
of the democratic way of life which has existed heretofore to make life 
desirable, to make life worthy of the moral dignity of mankind. 

There is a certain persuasiveness in the contention that the United 
States must work out its own destiny in the way of social security. The 
United States must indeed do all that it can to protect itself against the 
disturbing influences of depressions and wars abroad. It must also do all 
that it can nationally to correct the disturbing influences which arise 
within its own boundaries. By doing these things, it can not only add to its 
own social security, but to that of other peoples. There is no dispute over 
these propositions. But these are not enough. They are indispensable but 
they are not the only things that are indispensable. The people of the 
United States do not live in a vacuum, They are not insulated from the 
practices and beliefs of other peoples. This committee believes that much 
of the social security which Americans desire can be obtained democrati- 
cally only if there is a healthy condition of world production and employ- 
ment, a healthy condition of democratic institutions because the maximum 
production and employment is reached through democratic methods 
(international methods where required), and a healthy condition of demo- 
cratic psychology and morality. No single democracy, not even as re- 
sourceful a one as the American, can exist in a healthy state of production 
and employment if the other principal regions of the world are in an un- 
healthy state. The poison which the unhealthy state of Austria threw into 
the European economy, and eventually into world economy, in the early 
1920's is an illustration of this; just as the international collaboration 
within the framework of the League of Nations which restored the 
Austrian economy is an illustration of the kind of thing which must be 
undertaken immediately and upon a wide scale when the present war is 
over. The poison of unemployment and depression must be stopped when- 
ever possible before it begins to drain. 

Of course, one must acknowledge the theoretical possibility of the United 
States separating itself from the rest of the world, making itself virtually 
self-sufficient, and preserving only a few driblets of trade in a few essential 
raw materials which we lack. The economy of a nation, like the human 
kidney, can continue to function even when it is displaced. But surely, any 
such unnatural condition must be expected to give rise to unnatural con- 
sequences. 

It is true, we are a large, resourceful, and varied continent in ourselves. 
Theoretically, we could isolate ourselves, as indeed some economists have 
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suggested we should. But this is a highly theoretical proposition. It seems 
unlikely that a sufficiently large majority of Americans would ever be 
persuaded to undertake such a complete economic, political, cultural, and 
social reversal of their life and history. Were such a reversal attempted, it 
would require a high degree of directional discipline indistinguishable from 
totalitarianism. To work, it would have to achieve a high degree of effi. 
ciency. It would have to be carried out ruthlessly. A central organ would 
have to decide which materials were absolutely necessary to be imported, 
and only these materials could be imported and only in such quantities 
and at such time as were permitted by this central organ. Industries would 
be rationed and directed. Such a system could not be distinguished from 
the Nazi economic system adopted before the outbreak of war and it is 
clear that no appreciable percentage of the American people would desire, 
or would permit, the introduction of such a system even though it be 
dangled before them as a means of isolation. 

The course of isolation is open to other objections. It would not con- 
tribute to social security by protecting Americans from the ravages of 
war. It would, on the contrary, lead to that ill will and jealousy and inter- 
national smuggling which would almost certainly lead to war. We area 
rich market. We are a rich source of raw materials. We can produce 
certain raw materials and finished goods more cheaply than other coun- 
tries. Other countries naturally desire to share in the advantages of such 
a market. Would not other nations insist that this nation share the life of 
the rest of the world, just as we insisted in 1867, through the gunboats of 
Commodore Perry, that Japan share the life of the world and trade with 
the world? As a matter of fact, would there not be far greater reason for 
the rest of the world to insist that the United States lead an international 
life than for the United States to have insisted that Japan do this in the 
1860's? From the standpoint of trade, do we not mean far more to the 
world because of our size and our resources, than did Japan? There are 
few markets and resources in the world which can compare with our own. 
It seems clear that, even if we were willing to adopt an authoritarian form 
of society so as to become isolated, the rest of the world would seek to 
compel us to reenter world society. 

Furthermore, how could the United States assure itself of access to the 
few raw materials which it would need if it closed its own raw materials 
and markets to other countries? We would be dependent upon the good 
will of other countries, and, due to our disdainful policy of isolation, we 
should lack their good will. They would adopt retaliatory tactics in an 
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effort to persuade us to change our policy. Trade is reciprocal. Trade is 
based upon good will. This is true, no matter how little or how much trade 
there is. 

There is this further question to be considered, namely, that if we build 
our economy on the basis of isolation, does this really isolate us from large- 
scale wars elsewhere? Especially when the victor can be conceived to have 
designs ultimately upon ourselves? The more wealthy and prosperous and 
aloof we are, the more do we invite attack and the fewer friends we shall 
have to assist us in repelling attack. As a matter of fact, the more we nar- 
row our foreign trade, the easier is it for those who are hostile to us to 
single out and control the most vital channels of our trade. Suppose, for 
instance, we confine our trade to a few essential minerals. It is easier for 
those countries which are hostile to us to shut off the supplies of these few 
products or raise the price to prohibitive levels than if we have a multi- 
lateral trade and so can acquire them by indirect trading. Also, if we have 
little trade, we have the choice of (1) having a small merchant marine 
capable of being easily sunk in wartime, or (2) maintaining over periods 
of peace a large, unused excess of tonnage for replacement purposes in the 
event of war. 

Since it seems obvious that the United States cannot isolate itself from 
the rest of the world and since it is equally obvious that our own industrial 
and social conditions are at the mercy of world-wide conditions, and the 
rest of the world is at the mercy of our industrial and social conditions, it 
should behoove this nation to contribute forthrightly and constructively 
to the building of conditions of peace, order, and economic and political 
collaboration which will make social security a reality in the United States. 
Today our social security plans are at the mercy of large-scale wars in 
other areas of the world. They need not be so. The general welfare of the 
world guards our own. By serving adequately the well-being of the rest 
of the world we take out as good an insurance policy as is available against 
losses to ourselves. It follows, then, that there should be international 
agencies established to help in meeting the following problems which will 
arise at the end of the present wars and which will vitally affect the pro- 
duction and employment, and thus the social security, of the United States: 


1. Allocation of raw materials in which there will be shortages and 
maldistributions. 

2. Pooling of shipping facilities so as to best serve the general welfare 
and insure an equitable distribution of facilities based upon need. 
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3. Allocation of surplus foodstuffs based upon need, even though this 
means that the United States must go without some of its usual supplies, 

4. Allocation of available medicines, antitoxins, and general medical 
facilities so as adequately to combat plagues and contagions and serve 
general health. 

5. Allocation of surplus consumers goods, such as clothing. 

6. The development of common policies where international syn- 
chronization is needed to achieve maximum results as to the following 
factors which determine social security: 


a. Maintenance of world order 
b. Tariffs 
c. Labor standards 
d. Diversifying the production of primary materials and agricultural 
products in now highly specialized areas with low levels of consumption 
e. Industrialization of backward and primary areas 
f, Migration and resettlement 
g. Public housing 
h. Taxation for the purpose of 
(1) Curbing inflation 
(2) Raising funds for public works 
(3) Raising funds for social security 
(4) Redistribution of purchasing power 
i. Monetary policies and investments 
j- Criteria and administration of long-term investments 
k. Direction and administration of technical assistance 
I. Public Works 
One of the weaknesses of the various national public works programs 
in the depression of the 1930’s was the lack of any synchronization. If 
they had been synchronized the effects would have been cumulative anda 
much earlier recovery would have been possible for each nation. If public 
works programs are to be synchronized as a means of combating under- 
production and unemployment in the postwar period, the various nations 
must start now to list the public works which can be usefully undertaken 
at the end of the present wars, report these to a common international 
organization such as the International Labour Office. The central agency 


should map an international plan for the public works which are to be | 


undertaken. Needless to say, in many belligerent countries extensive 
damage will necessitate equally extensive public works programs. But 
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even in those countries not touched by destruction, public improvements 
deferred because of shortages in raw materials will entail extensive pro- 
grams of public works also. 

As indicated in the attached analysis of the work of the International 
Labour Organisation, there is a Public Works Committee which affords 
a present starting point. 

m. Demobilization of the armed forces, their vocational rehabilitation, 
apprenticeship, and retraining for occupations offering prospects of em- 
ployment. 

Upon such programs depend not only the economic vitality of nations 
and thus the resumption of maximum peacetime production and employ- 
ment but political stability as well. 

The work of the International Labour Organisation in this area is 
described in the attached report. 

n. Reallocation of the labor in defense industries to peacetime in- 
dustries. 

This also necessitates vocational rehabilitation, apprenticeship, and 
retraining. It entails geographical redistribution; the prevention, where 
possible, of ghost towns, protection for limited times through unemploy- 
ment compensation, thereby insuring the highest degree of mobility of 
labor and facilitating the individual’s search for employment. 

o. Buoying of purchasing power, through systems of compulsory in- 
surance, for elderly workers whom the increased mechanization due to 
defense pressures and the intensified competition for jobs will rapidly 
eliminate from employment. 

The experience of the International Labour Organisation in an inter- 
national program of social insurance offers an excellent basis. 

p- Promotion of the health and future productivity of young persons, 
as well as the stability of society and the prevention of extreme social 
experiments (as communism, nazism, fascism, and the like) through loans 
to newly married couples, allowances for children, adequate nutrition, 
adequate recreational facilities, vocational guidance and education, strict 
supervision of the narcotic and drug trade, continuation and expansion of 
the League of Nation’s health work and studies in nutrition. 

7. The common use and development of every possible cultural means to 
reduce the bitterness, the nationalism, and the disillusion created by the 
war so that commercial and financial relations can be developed as rapidly 
as possible to the end that social security may be better achieved. Ideas 
have always crossed national frontiers easily and they do so today with 
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greater ease than ever before through the medium of the radio. As the 
postwar period of World War I conclusively shows, the ideas, claims, and 
objectives of people in one country set up responses in other countries. To 
cite a specific instance, the relations of employers and workers in the 
United States were tremendously affected by the Russian Revolution in 
1917. So will it be at the end of the present wars. It is just as necessary to 
create a favorable psychological atmosphere for a democratic kind of 
social security as it is to create favorable economic conditions. 

An international effort is needed to so encourage the use of resources— 
natural, financial, and human—as to make such production possible as to 
build up a wage level adequate to house, clothe, and nourish the families 
of the world efficiently. This is, indeed, a great object—perhaps at this 
stage a grandiose object. But measures undertaken without an object will 
be faltering and ineffective. Measures directed toward an object, although 
the object be attainable only over a long period of effort, will nevertheless 
contribute to that object and will be harmonious rather than conflicting, 
sustained rather than half hearted and unappreciated. 

If the United States is to participate in world life, as it inevitably must, 
common policies on some or all of the above subjects will be necessary 
both to accomplish such economic ends as the early restoration of Ameri- 
can markets, but also such social results as political and social stability. 
Democracy is receiving its test in this war. Dictatorships can plan and do 
plan. They offer solutions. They will therefore always have a certain 
appeal and particularly in the chaotic times such as will follow the present 
wars. If democracy cannot plan, if democratic peoples cannot adequately 
visualize their best interests from a long-range perspective, then democracy 
must and will give way to dictatorship. A genuine equality of opportunity 
must be created for all peoples and as nearly as possible for all individuals; 
and international action toward these ends must go forward simultaneously 
with national action if success is to be achieved. 

It may be, “we shall be faced by a world which intellectually and 
emotionally is going to react much more intensely to these phenomena of 
depressions, to the particular phenomenon of unemployment than the 
society with which we have been familiar. I think that the industrial 
worker, whether man or woman, is going to say after this war, if we could 
all work to destroy, why can we not all work to produce? That means that 
the social pressure upon governments after the war when unemployment 
becomes really serious will be far more grave and will bring with it 
greater risks to governments, and that they will have somehow or another 
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ro meet the danger. How can they find a way out? Quite obviously if they 
do what they did before and one deflates its currency, another inflates its 
currency, and another controls its exchange and no single one of them takes 
the slightest notice of what the other is doing—if that is repeated, then it 
is clear they will create a chaos of price levels and drive one country after 
another to shut itself out of what is really a mad world. The only solution 
is a joint international and constructive antidepression policy pursued 
between those powers which desire to stand for freedom and which have a 
dominant enough position in the markets of the world really to determine 
the degree of activity in the world... .””? 

The mere victory of democratically inclined peoples in the present war 
does not insure the establishment of social security through democratic 
methods. If the problems of reconstruction are too vast for democratic 
techniques, authoritarian techniques will be utilized. Something more than 
the winning of the war is needed for the preservation of democracy, of 
peace, of social security. As Henry F. Grady has said: “There will be no 
peace until economic warfare is brought to an end and no rehabilitation 
until the nations can think in terms of cooperation.’”® 





7 Alexander Loveday, Director of the Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department of the League of Nations, in World Organization, 1920-1940 
(Princeton, 1941), pp. 12-13. 

8 Ibid., p. 14. 
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PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


By Wa ter M. Korscunic 
Part I—In THE UNITED STATES 


In many countries, following the first World War, history textbooks were 
revised with a view to fostering better international understanding. Ar. 
ticle 148 of the Constitution of Weimar stipulated as one of the educa- 
tional aims of the German school “the cultivation . . . of the spirit of 
international reconciliation.” In this country and elsewhere new courses 
on international relations or on world history were introduced in many 
schools and colleges. Hundreds and thousands of national and international 
conferences and congresses, held between 1920 and 1939, debated the réle 
of education as a means for improved international relations. 

The events of the last few years have belied the hopes even of the least 
optimistic. Our efforts to educate for a deepened understanding of inter- 
national problems seem to have failed dismally. 


Why Education Failed 


Some of the reasons for this failure are obvious. Twenty years is all too 
short a time to change the mind and outlook of any one nation, or even of 
its younger generation. Provincial attitudes rooted in centuries of tradi- 
tion cannot be overcome in a few decades. Besides, the schools themselves, 
closely bound into the fabric of the several nations, were slow in adjusting 
themselves to the demands of an interdependent world. Teachers brought 
up in the tenets of the day-before-yesterday could not be expected to see 
clearly what most of the statesmen failed to grasp. 

Within the limits set by tradition and inertia, many mistakes were made 
even by those who saw the need for a new international emphasis in 
education. There were, for instance, those whose newly found enthusiasm 
for things international led them to a vague cosmopolitanism which refused 
to see that the very word internationalism presupposes the existence of 
individual nations and of national differences. They proceeded on a basis 
of a flat, superficial egalitarianism, which, having no counterpart in reality, 
was bound to lead to disillusion. Most serious of al!, the usual approaches 
to the teaching of international relations proved thoroughly inadequate, a 
inadequate as these methods revealed themselves in the teaching of all the 
social sciences. Since these methods have remained largely unchallenged 
to this day, a short discussion of them will not be out of place. 
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Broadly speaking, three schools of thought contend for first place in the 
teaching of human relations. The first maintains that it is the primary task 
of the teacher, whether he presides over a first-grade group or an adult 
forum, to present relevant facts objectively. But even the “objective” 
presentation of facts presupposes a selection both of problems and of 
modes of presentation. This selection in turn rests on the teacher’s or 
curriculum maker’s judgment as to what is important and relevant. That 
is where the rub comes in; there are not enough teachers with broad 
enough vision, with deep enough understanding, with a clear enough scale 
of values to enable them to distinguish the important from the ephemeral. 
Most of them tend to play safe and are thus confined to presenting cut and 
dried facts which are often unimportant and more often in no way related 
to the living realities of the day. Things statistical are preferred, for there 
is always safety in numbers; “objective” science is only to be found in 
quantitative measurement. If applied to the study of international relations 
this method generally leads to the acquisition of a jungle of unrelated 
facts, from dates to documents, from trade figures to treaties, while 
neglecting the imponderabilia in international relations, the subtle differ- 
ences in national outlook, the variations in the scales of values. Where any 
attention is paid to this side of international life, the picturesque and un- 
usual in other countries is brought out, the absence of pants or the peculiar 
shape of the headgear. Neither fancy dress nor a knowledge of statistical 
facts qualify for citizenship in the wider world to come. At best, the 
objective presentation of fact has led to literacy in international matters, 
it has not achieved enlightenment. 

The second school of thought is the school of the instrumentalists who 
consider, with John Dewey, that it is the most important task of the school 
to develop the ability to solve problems. To them ideas are instruments 
evolved to meet concrete situations, to solve specific problems. Through 
self-government they are to become socially efficient. Progressive educa- 
tors, who were among the first to glimpse the need for international educa- 
tion have gone to great pains to work out “‘units” dealing with China or 
Germany or other far-off nations, using tourist posters and native dress to 
create the proper atmosphere. Unfortunately, much of this education 
remains in the fancy-dress stage. Most international problems can be 
understood only in the light of a real understanding of the historical back- 
ground of the various nations and solutions to current problems can be 
found only by going deep down to the roots of the several national tradi- 
tions, by going back to the sources of civilized existence. In their preoccu- 
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pation with the solution of current problems and the means by which to 
achieve such solutions, many progressive teachers have lost sight of the 
historical background through which the past gives meaning to the present 
and direction to the future. In the approach to international problems, all 
of which are burdened with the weight of traditions, such slighting of 
history is fatal. 

More grievous still, the instrumentalist schoo] of thought has tended to 
sacrifice ends to means. It refuses to admit man’s ability to discover and 
define lasting values, permanent principles, essential truth, unless such 
truth or value is to be found in continuous change. This may and does 
easily lead to a paralyzing relativism which recognizes no deeper loyalties 
and which leaves the individual without guidance and inspiration. Rare, 
indeed, is the individual who will be lastingly ready to proceed from prob- 
lem to problem without having some ultimate aim in view. Much of the 
“lack of morale” of which American youth is accused at present is due 
to this aimless pragmatism. Their plight becomes most obvious if con- 
trasted with the purposefulness, the sense of exhilaration, the drive of 
youth in the totalitarian countries, which have given their young people 
clear-cut objectives, “‘ultimate’”’ purposes for which to live and to die. 
The fact that these purposes, these “ends’’ of life are utterly false or 
perverted is added proof of the need for sound values to be taught in our 
schools. If diseased ideas of a new international order based on race could 
get such a hold upon the German people and lead to such devastatingly 
efficient action, it stands to reason that the vision of an international order 
based on sound principles and a realistic understanding of one’s own and 
foreign nations could engender such energies as would bring such an order 
within reach. Pragmatic instrumentalism, by refusing to see anything but 
the next step, deprives us of the will and the strength to take even that step. 

Little needs to be said about the third school of thought. It takes a leaf 
out of the catechism of the totalitarian leaders and plunges for indoctrinz- 
tion: if Hitler and Stalin are so successful in indoctrinating for nazism ot 
communism, why shouldn’t we indoctrinate for democracy including an 
international democratic order? At best they belong to that reforming type 
whose passion for an ideal is not matched by clarity of thought. They do 
not see that indoctrination and democracy are contradictions in terms. 
True, some measure of indoctrination of the very young and of the intel- 
lectually limited is unavoidable even in the democratic school. There is 4 
world of difference, however, between this kind of indoctrination and the 
attempt to put everlasting blinkers on each individual. This precisely is 
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the meaning of that indoctrination which insists on presenting only one 
point of view to the exclusion of all others. It defeats the very purpose of 
democracy, which is the growth of individuals who, secure in the posses- 
sion of their facts and guided by first principles, will be able to make their 
own judgments. Little needs to be said about this school of thought in a 
discussion of international education, for the simple reason that a particular 
weakness of these reformers has prevented them so far from making any 
effective attempts to influence international events. By and large they 
compensate for their lack of understanding of evershifting, many-sided 
reality by producing ever new blueprints of the perfect order they are 
going to produce. Their efforts have been largely concentrated on changes 
in the existing social order while only a few have attempted to elaborate 
blueprints of any international order altogether in the future. Such plans 
as exist are either of the communist brand and have found little support 
among teachers, or they are so out of tune with reality as to be ineffective, 
or finally they are so complicated that they do not lend themselves for 
purposes of indoctrination. 

From all that has gone before it is evident that education has its share of 
responsibility for the disastrous state in which the world finds itself today. 
Good intentions are not enough unless they are matched by a real grasp 
of the difficulties involved in educating for improved international rela- 
tions. Events of the last few years have borne out the statement of Erling 
M. Hunt that “increased attention to international affairs, past or present, 
is no guarantee for better understanding.””! 


What Is Needed 


In these years of stress, international education is needed more desper- 
ately than ever before. It is needed today because, barring a complete 
collapse of this country and its institutions, the United States will have an 
all-important réle to play when the curtain rises on the peace settlement 
which is to follow this war. To neglect international education at such a 
time would be suicidal negligence. 

If such education is to be successful the modern teacher has to give to 
his students a frame of reference securely rooted in the understanding of 
the contemporary scene and the forces molding it. This task should be 
comparatively simple; even the young and those of low intelligence can 
be shown that the United States is part of an interdependent work, that 


1 International Understanding through the Public-School Curriculum, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1937. 
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economically, culturally, and politically her fate is closely tied to that of 
other countries. From this realization springs the further recognition that 
the age of unlimited national sovereignty is touching its end. The depend- 
ence of the various parts of the world upon each other has become such 
that some form or other of continuous international consultation, if not of 
international government, appears unavoidable. To put it quite bluntly, 
this war is not fought for the integral reestablishment of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, or any of the countries overrun by Hitler’s armies. Nor 
is it fought for the preservation of the British Empire. So closely inter- 
woven is the pattern of this world that this war will not come to an end— 
a real end, not another armistice—until we achieve truly international 
regulation of our mutual relationships. To put it differently: the sphere of 
international government is bound to expand at the cost of antiquated 
forms of purely national government. In the third place, since there is to 
be an international order, is it to be built on force and suppression, on ruthless 
extermination and the concentration camp, or is it to spring from mutual 
understanding, rational planning, and voluntary cooperation? In other 
words, are the civilizing principles, laboriously evolved through the 
centuries, to prevail in this conflict or are they to be submerged for decades 
if not for centuries to come? The decision as to which of these alternatives 
is to come true lies largely with this country. The United States, with all 
her weaknesses and imperfections, embodies more clearly than any other 
country, not excluding valiant Britain, the civilized ideas and concepts 
which must underlie the new order if it is to be constructive. Besides, this 
is the only country which is strong enough to make these ideas prevail. 
Soviet Russia may be able to resist Hitler’s aggressive war but she is 
certainly not strong enough to create a new international order, nor does 
her recent past offer any guarantee that her order would uphold freedom. 
Britain without America’s material help is doomed. This country alone 
has the resources and the organization which can hope to outlive the 
gigantic assault of Hitler upon the world. 

It may be objected that such issues should not be raised in the school- 
room. Nevertheless, it stands to reason that American youth, particularly 
in the final years in high school or in college, have a right to be given an 
understanding of the world which tomorrow will be theirs. Their very 
“morale’”’ depends on a sound evaluation of their individual prospects $0 
closely tied up with the fate of their country. Even though events are 
moving with such swiftness that whatever the schools may do, they will 
have little effect on America’s stand in the war; yet, it is important in the 
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long run to see to it that this country will not repeat the mistakes she made 
after the last war and vainly attempt to withdraw into a sterile isolation, 
but that the United States will become the cornerstone of a new peace 
structure from which she, herself, will be the first to benefit. 

The educator bent on giving his pupils a realistic understanding of world 
affairs cannot be content with presenting only subject matter which can 
be measured in time and space. Dates and statistics and documents, insti- 
tutional data and diplomatic events, do not exhaust the reality of national 
and international life. Beyond and behind them are imponderable attitudes 
and urges and preferences, differences in taste and mode of living, which 
distinguish one nation from another. No lasting cooperation between 
nations is possible as long as these imponderabilia are not recognized and 
as far as possible understood. 

And finally, perhaps primarily, such education to be successful must 
include and stress those ideas or principles which have proved their civi- 
lizing potency throughout the ages. Stated in their simplest form these 
principles are that individual freedom is essential to civilized society and 
that civilization is most creative where the individual voluntarily accepts 
his responsibilities toward an ordered society. These are indeed the crea- 
tive principles of Western civilization. The great philosophers from 
Aristotle to Kant upheld the idea of individual worth, entailing freedom 
for the individual, and recognized beyond that the need for loyalty to 
society as the vessel of man’s spiritual and intellectual heritage and the 
protector of individual rights. The founders of Occidental religion from 
the Jewish prophets to Christ, and in modern times the reformers Calvin 
and Knox, provided a metaphysical basis for both these ideas: every 
individual, as a child of God, enjoyed certain inviolate rights, and, at the 
same time, all individuals as children of the same God were held to be 
responsible for each other. For those to whom both philosophy and religion 
are closed books, there is the record of history. It is a story of the gradual 
freeing of the individual from tribal bonds and the replacement of enforced 
regimentation and slavery by free societies maintained by free individuals. 
This process is far from complete even in the most advanced Western 
countries, yet it is evident from the record that creative civilization has 
blossomed forth wherever and whenever the two civilizing principles 
prevailed. 


The Curriculum and Extracurricular Activities 


After all that has gone before it hardly needs to be stressed that the 
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simple addition of a course or two in “international relations” or in “world 

history” to the already heavily crowded curricula of the American publi 

school or college is altogether inadequate for the purposes of effective 
international education. Nothing short of a new emphasis in the teaching 

of all subjects can achieve the desired results. Every major subject has 
something to offer toward an understanding of the modern world. Geog- 

raphy, a subject sorely neglected in the American public school, offers 

unique opportunities for the study of the distribution of raw materials, of 
international means of communication and similar elements relevant to an 
understanding of international relations. Foreign languages, taught beyond 

their mere mechanics, offer a valuable key to some of the imponderabilig 

in national character. Even arithmetic, by a judicious choice of examples 

and problems, can do much to further an international outlook. If the 

Nazis draw many of their examples from military aviation, if Communist 

Russia teaches percentages in terms of achievements obtained under her 

various Five-Year Plans, there is no reason why the American boy or girl 

should not learn percentages in figuring the financial contributions of the 

various member States to the League of Nations or the output of oil in the 

various parts of the world. Since mathematics comes with difficulty to 

many youngsters, they are not likely to forget these data! Social science 

courses will take on new significance if, going beyond the wornout pattem | therefc 
of family, local community, State and Federal government, they bring things 
out the place of such institutions as the International Labour Office in their | educat 
attempts to improve standards of living throughout the world. A course 

in general science is not complete without bringing home the fact that 
present-day world-wide interdependence is largely the result of the in- Edu 
ventive genius of the scientist. Teaching of this type, which breaks down | of the 
the narrow departmentalization of learning, means the end of provincialism | yet pu 
in thought. It will help us to see the world as a whole. Rather than to view | moral 
individual parts or aspects of it, the younger generation and adult students | the Fu 
will learn to comprehend its general pattern both in time and space. They | Years « 
will not only learn to understand the international scene but they will gain | adic 
a better grasp of American problems, many of which reveal their true again i 
meaning only if seen in their international context. grow v 
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In Conclusion missha 


American teachers, by and large, have a high sense of responsibility | difficul 
toward their country and the young entrusted to their care. Yet there are} among 
few among them who are fully aware of the new tasks which have come For 
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their way, and fewer still whose training and background would qualify 
them to educate effectively for the new world to come and America’s 
place in it. The fault is not theirs. For decades the best efforts of the 
teacher-training institutions of this country have been concentrated on the 
mechanics of teaching. They have emphasized methods rather than goals, 
overlooking the fact that methods are often contingent on the aims of 
education. This observation is not offered in a spirit of barren criticism. 
Much headway has been made since the turn of the century in gaining a 
better grasp of educational procedures, in measuring abilities and achieve- 
ments, in improving techniques. Most of this is excellent. The fact remains, 
however, that the average products of the American Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges lack in background and in vision. They are given to 
methodological fancies and fashions and tend to forget ends in their zeal 
over means. Apart from the mechanics of teaching they know little but 
their special subjects and these they are unable to relate to the contem- 
porary world. College teachers, who generally speaking are more inter- 
ested in content than in method, are inclined toward a narrow specialism 
which also prevents them from leading their students to a fuller under- 
standing of the new international pattern over which this war is being 
fought. The prospects for international education, as here conceived, are 
therefore none too bright. And yet, the fate of this country, the shape of 
things to come, depend more than ever upon education. The challenge to 
education is inescapable. 


Part II—In Occupiep CountTRIES 


Education for Death, by Gregor Ziemer, who until lately was Director 
of the American Colony School in Berlin, explains better than anything 
yet published on German education since Hitler, the perversion of all 
moral values in Nazi Germany, the blind allegiance of German youth to 
the Fuehrer, their readiness for supreme sacrifice and their ruthless drive. 
Years ago Hitler stated his educational objectives in these words: “I shall 
eradicate the thousands of years of human domestication. | want to see 
again in the eyes of youth the gleam of the beast of prey. A youth will 
grow up before which the world will shrink.” 

After the fighting stops, young Germans with their warped minds and 
misshapened ideas and attitudes, will present one of the most tragic and 
dificult problems in postwar reconstruction. Their reeducation will be 
among the most crucial tasks of those determined to insure a lasting peace. 

For different reasons the educational problems in ‘such countries as 
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Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia will be similarly difficult. Ac. 
cording to Hitler’s scheme of the world these countries are populated by 
inferior races whose only right to existence lies in the work and service 
they are able to give as slaves of the German herrenvolk. Slaves are neither 
capable of governing themselves nor can they be allowed to have leaders 
of their own. Everywhere under German occupation Polish, Czech, and 
Serb intellectuals have been singled out for the firing squad, the hangman, 
the concentration camp or the labor battalion with their ghastly death rate, 
To make sure that there should be no new supply of potential leaders all 
secondary schools and universities have been closed. There can be no 
doubt about the efficacy of this policy which, if pursued for another year 
or two, will result in the complete destruction of all those who might 
serve in the educational reconstruction of their countries. 

Hunger and hate are bound to complicate further all attempts to rebuild 
education in the occupied countries of Europe after the war. Even during 
this third year of the war, the end of which is nowhere in sight, millions of 
children are undernourished and threatened by slow death. Even if they 
survive hunger and cold they will be physical and nervous wrecks by the 
time help can be extended to them. To make things worse, it is almost 
certain that Hitler’s downfall will be followed by a period of complete 
anarchy during which there will be such an explosion of pent-up hatreds 
that all work of peaceful reconstruction will be in jeopardy. It is likely 
that after the cessation of hostilities not peace and a return to normalcy 
but further nerve-wrecking nightmares will be the fate of European youth. 

It is upon this background that all plans for the educational reconstruc- 
tion of Europe must be traced. 


” * 7 * 


It cannot be the task of this paper to discuss how order is to be created 
out of anarchy once the war is over. Some parts of Europe such as Holland 
and Norway may be able to reestablish governments of their own within 
a comparatively short time, while other territories may have to be gov- 
erned for a period of transition by international commissions with the 
help of an international police force. One thing is certain: food will be- 
come the most powerful instrument for the pacification of Europe, as rice 
will be an instrument in winning the cooperation of peoples in Asia. The 
opportunities of those who will bring food to a starved continent will be 
almost limitless. If they are more than dispensers of charity, if they are 
men and women of vision and understanding, if they are backed by govern- 
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ments sincerely devoted to the building of a constructive international 
order, then they will be in a position to lay the very foundation of this new 
order—the good will of man. 

Adequate and intelligent distribution of food throughout Europe will 
also be the first step toward educational reconstruction. It is futile to talk 
of educating children who, though aged ten or twelve, are too weak to 
walk. Nor is there much sense in talking about higher education to students 
who collapse from exhaustion in lecture halls, as many did in the early 
twenties in Austria. Wherever possible, native personnel, and particularly 
teachers, should be invited to cooperate in the distribution of supplies. 
This will help to create groups of responsible European nationals likely 
to turn from hate and the works of destruction to constructive enterprise. 
In Nazified Germany, above all, such cooperation will be necessary in 
order to allay the suspicions of people of foreign descent, and as a means of 
converting a nucleus of potential leaders to a new faith in international 
collaboration. 

Beyond this distribution of the necessities of life throughout Europe, 
different measures have to be taken in different countries. In broad outline 
three groups can be distinguished. 

In the first group are such countries as Holland, Belgium, and Norway. 
As Hitler considers them potential satellites rather than slaves, they have 
been allowed to keep some of their secondary schools and universities. 
There is no evidence to show that “litler’s gauleiters have succeeded in 
perverting the teachers, their teaci.rgs, and their pupils. Thus these 
countries are not likely to lack educated people after the war and, as stated 
before, they will be among the first to reestablish constitutional govern- 
ments able to maintain their own educational institutions at all levels. 
France may also be counted with these countries. In spite of attempted 
educational reforms of the Vichy régime, little has changed in French 
schools. The influence of religious bodies has been strengthened and 
physical education is to be given a larger place in the curriculum. Youth 
camps along Fascist lines have proved a dismal failure. French humanist 
traditions are so strong that they cannot be broken by temporary political 
changes. 

The situation in the second group of countries such as Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia is very much more serious. The fact that their 
intellectual leadership is deliberately being destroyed calls for long-range 
planning, some of which has already gone beyond the blueprint stage. Thus 
some eight hundred Polish students and a number of Polish professors who, 
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after the collapse of France, found their way to Switzerland, where they 
were interned, have organized regular university courses in their camp, 
Their “university” was made possible by the sympathetic collaboration 
of the Swiss military authorities and universities and is supported by the 
Kosciuzko Foundation of New York and the International Student Service, 
This latter organization through its offices in Geneva, London, and New 
York, is furthermore helping a substantial number of refugee students from 
Central and Eastern Europe who alone of all their compatriots are able 
to pursue advanced studies. These are the young men and women who will 
have to carry the major burden in the reconstruction of their countries, the 
rebuilding of education being one of their major tasks. 

Unfortunately, the number of such students is very small, in the case of 
Czechoslovakia, a mere handful. Further man power is needed if the task 
of reconstruction is to be met within a reasonable period. It is to be hoped 
that such man power can be provided by Czech, Polish, and other groups of 
European origin in this country. There are many second and third genera- 
tion Poles, Czechs, and Yugoslavs in the United States who are still able 
to speak the language of their forefathers. They may speak it very badly 
and may be using various dialects, but it should not be too difficult to teach 
them the proper use of the respective languages and their literature and to 
give them an up-to-date understanding of their countries of origin. Ameri- 
can colleges, particularly those which have émigré scholars on their 
faculties, and adult education centers, can and ought to render signal 
service to the cause of a permanent peace by organizing special courses 
for these students. These prospective teachers and administrators would 
not be expected to give up their American allegiance. On the contrary, 
the very fact that they remain attached to this country and its ideals should 
help them during their period of service in Europe not only to bring literacy 
but an understanding of democratic ideas. It is no accident that Czecho- 
slovakia, the creation of which was planned by Czechs and Slovaks in the 
United States, became the most democratic State among the Slav nations. 

The most difficult problems will have to be met in the Axis countries 
and above all in Germany. The malformation of youth in Italy has not gone 
nearly so far as it has in Germany. Constructive forces in Italy aided bya 
galaxy of outstanding Italians abroad will come into their own as soon as 
Hitler’s Gestapo becomes too weak to hold Mussolini on his tottering 
throne. The reeducation of German youth will be the main difficulty. Yet 
the task would not appear hopeless provided certain conditions are met. 

In the case of Germany, as of other countries, food will play a big réle. 
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But food will not be enough. A new psychological situation will have to 
be created which alone will make reeducation possible. It must not be for- 
gotten that, to some extent at least, Hitler and his henchmen arose out of 
the last peace settlement and postwar policy, for both the Treaty and its 
enforcement or lack of enforcement helped to bring the worst elements in 
Germany to the fore. 

This does not mean that the next peace should be a weak peace. Germans 
admire firmness even in their opponents. But it must be a peace which will 
not only give the Germans real opportunities in the economic field but 
which will not leave them with the stigma of an outcast nation. They must 
be made to feel that their collaboration on a basis of equality is wanted in 
the new world order, that their gifts are appreciated in the community of 
nations. Such an equitable peace will be enforceable because it will help to 
bring out the best in the German people, who in Goethe and Kant were 
among the first to dream of a universal international order. 

To plead for such a peace may appear positively indefensible to many. 
And yet it is only such a peace which will create the conditions for the 
development of a new education in Germany. Incidentally, if adequate 
guarantees for such a peace were given at present it would in all probability 
substantially shorten Hitler’s life span. 

Given the right psychological treatment of Germany after the war, 
large sections of the German people will be ready for a new start in educa- 
tion as in all other fields. Skillfully as education and propaganda have been 
handled in Nazi Germany, it is safe to say that just because of that propa- 
ganda and indoctrination the Germans are emotionally exhausted. Having 
been overstimulated and kept at fever heat for so many years, they have 
reached a state of satiety. As a matter of fact, even before the war started 
in 1939 there were signs here and there that even some of the young people 
could not be indefinitely kept in line. At the University of Munich, one 
of the focal points of national socialism in the early thirties, the statement 
was common that “it was we who started this whole business and it is we 
who are going to finish it.’ This statement reflects the polarity of the 
German mind, the continuous struggle in each individual between the 
Germany of the ruthless soldier and the Germany of the poet and thinker. 
The dialectics of history are nowhere as evident as they are in Germany. 
The day is drawing near when after the military defeat of the German 
soldier and provided the proper conditions are created, the other Germany 
will assert itself. 

But even given the most favorable conditions the reeducation of the 
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German people will be anything but easy. German teachers themselves 
will first have to be reeducated. Owing to the shortage of teachers in recent 
years, many young people have been employed whose Nazi fanaticism is 
their only qualification. After a few years in secondary school, they were 
apprenticed to older teachers and given full responsibility after a short 
period of ad hoc training. They have no real understanding of enlightened 
teaching processes and they lack the broad cultural background which 
would make them adaptable. Fortunately, many of these so-called “teach- 
ers’’ will not be needed after the war, for then the more experienced ones 
who are now to be found in certain occupied territories which are being 
Germanized will be available again. Even these teachers, however, will 
need additional training to rid them of the poison that has been poured into 
them. All-year courses or special short training courses at frequent inter- 
vals will have to be organized. This should not be too difficult, as the Nazi 
régime has accustomed teachers to attending such courses or Schulungs- 
wochen. To be successful, even more heroic measures will be necessary, 
German teachers have for too long lived in an artificial, hermetically 
sealed world. To break their isolation, not hundreds but thousands and 
tens of thousands of them should be exposed to life in other countries. It 
may be necessary to have ten thousand of them come for a year’s study to 
this country, not so much to attend teacher training institutions as to be- 
come accustomed again to living in a free world and all that it means. To 
carry out such a proposal might cost fifteen million dollars, a large sum 
measured by the petit-bourgeois standards of the democratic world of 
yesterday, and yet only a small fraction of a day’s cost of the war. Those 
who doubt the efficacy of such a measure might recall the fact that the 
great advance China has made in recent decades and her friendly attitude 
toward this country is to no mean degree due to the wise use of the Boxer 
Indemnity Fund, which helped to bring thousands of Chinese students to 
the United States. 

The suggestion has been made that much of the reconstruction work in 
Germany will have to be accomplished by returning German refugees. 
It is likely to prove a mistaken notion. Germany is not only at war but she 
also is in a state of revolution. More than the occupied countries, she will 
be different from what she used to be once the war is over. Broadly speak- 
ing, only those who have been through the burning fires of the Hitler hell 
will have the understanding and the authority necessary for effective work. 
This will not exclude the help of a few of the émigrés, particularly of those 
who in the meanwhile have become assimilated in the Western World and 
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whose disinterested services might be enlisted for a limited number of 
years. In addition it is to be hoped that a selected group of nationals of 
other countries who have a real understanding of Germany will lend their 
help. Their assistance will prove particularly effective in the German 
universities which are intellectually and morally starved. 

It is an open question which deserves further investigation whether this 
is not the time to take advantage of opportunities for the reeducation of 
young Germans even before the war is over. Those Germans, among 
them some of the most ardent Nazis, who find themselves in prisoner-of- 
war camps are beyond the reach of Doctor Goebbels. There is ample 
evidence that some of them at least are eager to learn. Their number is 
likely to increase when Hitler’s military might begins to suffer setbacks. 
Would it not be worth while to experiment with the reeducation of these 
German prisoners in the hope that the best of them will later on help their 
people to find saner perspectives? This is again an unorthodox suggestion, 
but we live in a world which refuses to behave along orthodox lines. 
Besides, are we to be as unprepared for building a lasting peace as we were 
unprepared to wage this war? The reconstruction of education in Europe 
will require formidable organizational efforts. There will be need for a 
central agency to direct them. During the period of transition or even 
before and leading up to a more permanent institution, an ad hoc agency 
ought to be created in which private organizations and foundations may 
have to take the lead until the governments can be made to move. The 
governing board would be composed of representatives of international 
teachers’ federations, educational foundations, National Committees of 
Intellectual Cooperation, such organizations as the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship, the International Student Service, the British and 
United States Committees on Educational Reconstruction, and other 
educational experts. The sooner the group can be given official status by 
adding government representatives, the better it will be able to meet its 
tasks. In the early stages of its work it will have to concentrate on the 
provision and training of personnel to be used in the various countries. 
Substantial funds will have to be secured from private and public sources. 
It will have to organize training schools, conferences, and exchanges of 
pupils and teachers on a scale unheard of before. At a somewhat more 
advanced stage, it will have to lend its help in the preparation of textbooks 
which, while differing from country to country, ought to represent the 
consensus of the most competent opinion on basic issues affecting national 
and international life. 
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* *« * * 


In conclusion, one further point of major importance needs mentioning, 
Food will be needed in Europe after the war to rebuild the bodies of 
European youth. Education must be provided to reshape them intellectually 
and morally. But all these efforts will be in vain unless the young men and 
women of Europe are also given work and with it the chance of making a 
decent living. There must not be new armies of unemployed, which have 
proved such a fertile recruiting ground for the demagogues and dictators 
of all shades and descriptions. It is clearly outside the scope of this paper 
to discuss the deep-rooted causes of juvenile unemployment and its reme- 
dies. But speaking of the period of transition it is obvious that unemploy- 
ment is going to be one of the most serious problems of a continent ina 
state of dislocation and lack of organization. Nor will the situation be made 
any more bearable by the fact that there will be a dearth of almost every 
kind of product, while lack of capital and other causes will keep hands 
idle everywhere. It is the very kind of paradox which produces rebels and 
revolutions. 

One solution, and possibly the only one for the time being, will be the 
creation of some kind of international Works Progress Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, or National Youth Administration. It will 
do as much as anything else to give the younger generation faith in interna- 
tional cooperation and the new international order within which mankind 
can find peace. Education for death and destruction will then become 
education for creative life. 
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INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 
By Epvira E. Ware 


The subject of intellectual cooperation may sound out of place after the 
picture of necessary reconstruction in the basic services such as the distri- 
bution of food, housing, sewage, water supply, and resettlement, or even in 
relation to the reeducation essential to the development of a peaceful 
society within the Nazi- and Fascist-dominated countries of Europe. And, 
since all cooperative planning must be global, because devastation and 
disorganization extends to Asia as well as to Europe, the material problems 
of the period of reconstruction appear to be so gigantic as to exclude other 
considerations. 

Yet, if we consider China first, we will be reminded that the Chinese, 
even under the scorched earth policy, preserved their educational institu- 
tions, if not their educational establishments, and have transported some 
of their laboratory and library equipment with them in order to continue 
their educational and cultural life. Moreover, publications on the higher 
levels of scholarship have in some cases been maintained. In the recon- 
struction interval in the Far East, therefore, assistance should be given for 
the continuance of all phases of cultural and intellectual life, else much of 
the precious heritage of civilization will be forfeited. 

The situation after the last war was simple in comparison with what we 
must anticipate after this one; for more schools and universities, libraries 
and laboratories, have suffered destruction and disorganization than for- 
merly. The training of teachers, as suggested in the preceding memoran- 
dum, will perhaps be more necessary than finding housing and equipment. 
Nevertheless, cooperative projects for the reequipment essential to study 
and investigation will have to be undertaken. 

The use of educational motion pictures at adult levels as well as within 
schools must be provided for. Preparation for this exigency should be 
begun now within and among the countries that are not yet experiencing 
war inside their territorial boundaries. Standards of evaluation should be 
agreed upon, and institutes created for accrediting, storing, and distribu- 
tion of such film libraries. Canada has done a good job even in wartime in 
developing this field of activity. It is not too much to ask that educational 
institutions and agencies in the United States and in Latin America should 
work actively and cooperatively here and now, setting up institutes for 
evaluation and distribution, in preparation for this form of intellectual 
cooperation, for the subject matter of the films can be extended to teaching 
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improved methods of agriculture and other essential tasks of rehabilitation 
as well as to the general content described as the social sciences—geog- 
raphy, history, and economic, social and political relations. 

Something similar should be undertaken in the field of educational 
broadcasting. Schools of the air of various sorts will need to be established 
and maintained. The success that Colombia has had in the use of radio in 
mass education suggests possibilities at the lowest educational levels. Some 
of the developments in the United States in the dissemination of public 
addresses and educational forums, such as the University of Chicago 
Round Table, only indicate the range of opportunity. The possibility of 
distributing electrical recordings of good educational content suggests the 
present need for the establishment of special libraries of educational 
electrical transcriptions comparable to the institutes proposed as clearing- 
houses for educational films. 

The reestablishment of museums, including folk museums; and the 
encouragement of education and activities in the field of music are measures 
essential to the restoration of the cultural life of various peoples. Such 
reestablishment will contribute to their morale, and to their consciousness 
of identity and worth, for among European, as among Asiatics, even the 
peasants have pride in their own particular heritage. 

The pioneer work that was done under the direction of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation in the early nineteen-twenties for 
facilitating exchange of information concerning scientific and scholarly 
work may not have to be repeated in exactly the same form, instead it may 
be essential to provide the ways and means for the continuation of scholarly 
investigations, and to reopen the channels for the exchange of ideas. The 
American Library Association, anticipating one of the needs, has collected 
files of educational and scientific journals, which will be forwarded to 
libraries and universities in the war areas after reconstruction can be 
begun. This isolated project is but illustrative of the possibility of begin- 
ning here and now, in order to be ready for immediate and effective action 
when the opportunity offers. 

Many associations in their individual capacity can and will do much. 
But the task is too large to be left to individual initiative or private enter- 
prise. Perhaps the best method of procedure would be through the estab- 
lishment of an International Cultural Relations Committee to parallel the 
International Labour Organisation, an International Health Agency, and 
such groupings in the economic field as will be immediately essential. A 
Cultural Committee could have divisions, sections, authorities or boards, 
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depending upon the choice of nomenclature; and these divisions, with the 
assistance of representatives of related international bodies that now exist, 
and suitable representatives from the United Nations, should plan and 
provide for the administration necessary for carrying out the planning in 
the following fields: Education: its content and personnel as indicated in 
the preceding chapter; educational equipment, a related matter; inter- 
change of educational films and educational radio broadcasting, as a means 
of reeducation for those beyond school age as well as within the curricu- 
lum; reestablishment and reconditioning of museums and the loaning and 
interchange of art; support of musical opportunities and activities; en- 
couragement of scholars and scientific work with provision for the ex- 
change of information concerning their findings. Such a correlated group 
of correlating agencies might evolve into a permanent body, if its program 
were well directed. 

Although intellectual cooperation has sometimes been thought of as 
something removed from the life of the multitude, in reality it embraces 
the program and content of education from the elementary stages through 
adult education, both formal and popular, including the-exchanges of the 
most erudite groups of scholars. Formerly, correlation in all these fields 
was handicapped by diversities of national practice and set political pat- 
terns; the postwar situation will offer the opportunity, the necessity, and 
the challenge to rebuild for and in terms of education for life in a cooperat- 
ing world society. 

All this will take funds and effort, and the program to a degree must be 
applied to the United Nations as well as to the “occupied areas.” But 
intellectual cooperation with reeducation will be essential to the function- 
ing of a reconstructed economic, social, and political order. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN THE TRANSITION 


TO A NEW WORLD ORDER 


By Estuer Cauxiy Brunaver! 


Two patterns of world order are in conflict in this war. The military out- 
come will decide which is to prevail, and meanwhile both are developing 
and their outlines are becoming clearer. Therefore, it is most important 
that we who are committed to the victory of the democratic world order 
should check up on the progress that is being made, not only in plans for 
the future but in day-to-day decisions of responsible officials. This is true, 
whether we are thinking of the ultimate organization of the world com- 
munity or of the transition from a state of war to what we hope will be an 
enduring peace. The line of demarcation between the war and the peace 
may well be a wide zone of evolution without any absolutely clear begin- 
ning or ending. Many measures that have to be taken while crossing that 
zone should not and will not become permanent. On the other hand, the 
design for a more stable world will depend very much on the quality and 
character of international partnership in the tasks of postwar reconstruc- 
tion. 

Without overestimating the importance of American participation in 
the world organization of the future we can and must recognize that it 
will make an enormous difference whether we are in, or out, or half in. And 
if we are in, the wisdom and skill with which we play our part will count 
heavily. Thus, any inventory of progress toward more effective world 


organization must include the following questions: To what extent has the | 
United States come to feel a sense of responsibility for the fate of other | 


nations? Are Americans acquiring habits of working with people of other 
countries that will carry over usefully into the postwar era? Is the United 
States helping to build up international agencies that will be useful after 
the war? 

Questions like these have to be answered in terms of trends and proc 
esses. Therefore we must trace the major developments in American 
foreign policy through these critical years. We take 1936 as the starting 
point because it marked the beginning of the concerted aggression of the 
Axis powers. From that time until June, 1940, the United States sought to 
localize aggression and so keep it in check. From June, 1940, to December, 
1941, we came to see that the very nature of the aggression made it a 

1 The writer acknowledges gratefully the assistance given in the preparation 
of this paper by Mrs. Anne Johnstone. 
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universal threat and we sought to protect ourselves by reinforcing every 
center of resistance, actual and potential. On December 7 we passed over 
from the more or less passive “‘arsenal of democracy”’ réle to the réle of 
an active and leading partner in the war against the Axis. In each of these 
periods certain principles of action and certain procedures were developed 
that are significant for an estimate of our future place in world affairs. 

Until June, 1940, the official policy of the United States Government— 
even when it was quite obviously directed against the Nazis—clung to the 
fiction that this nation was not concerned with the issues of any conflict 
among European powers but only with protecting ourselves from the 
effects of conflict as such. This policy was the resultant of two quite 
different concepts of the world situation. One, represented in the Neu- 
trality Act of 1937, was that we should make material and political sacri- 
fices in order to avoid provoking the dictators. The other, represented in 
the promotion of the doctrine of continental solidarity, was that if the con- 
flict could be kept within bounds we might build up sufficiently strong 
barriers that the aggressors would simply be brought to a halt and then we 
would not need to take positive action to destroy them. Even in the Far 
East, where the United States has always participated more directly than 
in European affairs, our policy was chiefly to “keep the record straight” 
and to press for the observance of international decencies, but not to risk 
a direct clash with Japan. 

When the war actually broke out in Europe, in September, 1939, it was 
clear where American sympathy lay, but there was not a very widespread 
feeling of identification with the cause of those nations that were fighting 
Hitler. The official policy was to give as much help—or rather to permit 
the Allies to avail themselves of as much help—as could be furnished 
without risking involvement by the United States or the other American 
republics. The three-hundred-mile neutrality zone which the Panama 
Conference of American Foreign Ministers tried to establish was planned 
to prevent inflaming incidents, as was the combat zone prohibition for 
American shipping which was written into the revised Neutrality Act. 
At the same time the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee was set up to cushion the shock of the war on Western Hemi- 
sphere trade relations. 

The hope of keeping the war within bounds began to disappear with the 
Nazi attack upon Norway and the Low Countries. From the collapse of 
France on, the identification of our interests with those of the declared 
enemies of the Nazis became more and more of a guiding principle in the 
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official policy of the United States and in the attitude of the American 
people. We ceased to hear, in official utterances, that we had no interest 
in the political issues of the war in Europe. Although our policy toward 
Latin America changed little externally, except to be tremendously 
speeded up, the emphasis was placed very much more clearly on building 
up every available element of strength, against the time when we, our- 
selves, might become directly involved in the war. In this connection two 
steps were taken which in the long run may have important consequences 
in terms of international organization for reconstruction and peace. One 
was the creation of the Emergency Committee for the Provisional Ad- 
ministration of European Colonies and Possessions in the Americas, 
While this body has not yet been called upon to administer any territory, 
it is important that the United States turned to the international, rather 
than the old imperialist method of dealing with “orphaned”’ colonies. 
The other step was the establishment of the Canadian-American Joint 
Defense Council, which also dates from the months right after the fall of 
France. The United States had never before gone so far toward a military 
alliance with another country when it was not a belligerent. Closer associa- 
tion with Canada on military measures was inevitably followed by a 
realization of the need for closer cooperation in the economic fields related 
to the war. When the Joint Economic Committees and the Canadian- 
American War Production Committee began to function, it soon became 
apparent that they must plan for closer integration of the economics of the 
two countries in the postwar period. Although this aspect of their work 
has only begun, it is certain to become more important as time goes on, 
and the transition from war to peace in this area may be almost imper- 
ceptible except in the type of commodities produced and exchanged 
The period from June, 1940, to December, 1941, is best characterized 
as the “arsenal of democracy” period. We did not arrive at this stage all 


at once. As a matter of fact, our first steps were quite tentative. The | 


teens 


<a ea 


beginning was the shipment to England of a stock of firearms left over | 


from the last war, which the United States Army could not have used 
without manufacturing special ammunition. Arriving soon after Dun- 
kerque, when military supplies were very low in Britain, this act took on 
unusual significance. The next step, the destroyer-bases deal, had within 
it the germ of the Lend-Lease program. It was in essence the furnishing of 
military equipment in exchange for facilities that would promote the 
defense of the United States, without trying to evaluate the transaction 
in terms of money. 

The adoption of the Lend-Lease program constituted a revolution in 
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American foreign policy. The opposition was based chiefly on two points 
of view—one, that of complete aloofness from ‘“Europe’s quarrels” and 
the other, that of sympathy for the Allies without involvement or commit- 
ment. However, the majority both in Congress and in the nation, had 
already begun to realize that the United States had a common cause with 
all nations fighting for freedom. The enactment of the Lend-Lease Bill was 
an open and explicit recognition that the safety of the United States was 
inevitably bound up with the safety of other nations. The principle of 
mutual security is of course basic to any effective international organiza- 
tion. Thus, in spite of the danger of a reaction when the strain of the war 
is over, the Lend-Lease Act brought us a long way on the road toward 
commitment to maintain the new democratic world order. 

Other aspects of the Lend-Lease program are also significant for the 
future. It may force upon this country a substantial reduction of trade 
barriers. Since it is goods and services that we are loaning, and not money, 
it is more obvious than it was in the post-Versailles war debts—repara- 
tions complex that whatever direct repayment there is must also be in 
goods and services. If we are forced to pursue a freer trade policy, we will 
naturally use our influence in international councils to open up economic 
channels everywhere. 

Even more important than the elimination of trade barriers may be the 
attitude that the wealth and effort that we put into the common endeavor 
are not commercial objects, to be paid for through financial transactions 
like those that govern private business. Repayment may be accomplished 
in several ways: by reimbursement in dollars or essential goods over a 
stated period, by furnishing services and information, by giving long-term 
advantages in trade and access to raw materials. Although the more 
tangible forms of repayment naturally bulk very large in the system, 
certain intangible benefits are recognized. In the Third Report on Opera- 
tions under the Lend-Lease Act (December 15, 1941), it was stated with 
regard to the Latin-American nations, ‘““These Lend-Lease Agreements 
are merely one strand in a larger pattern of hemispheric unity and hemi- 
spheric defense. Accordingly, the benefits from our hemispheric Lend- 
Lease program cannot be measured simply in terms of the commitments 
embodied in formal agreements.” And again, the general conclusion of 
the Report states, ““Through the Lend-Lease program we are establishing 
ties of friendship and cooperation with the other free nations of the world, 
nations which are willing to subordinate individual interests to the com- 
mon interest of all.’’ 

The institution-forming aspect of the Lend-Lease program holds less 
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promise for the future than does acceptance of the principles discussed admit 

here. Now that we have come to the stage of pooling common resources of the 

for our common effort with other nations there is some improvement in | of the 

this direction, but even now there is much to be desired. The main ad. | deal r 

vantage of the Lend-Lease administrative system is that it has developed repub 

very close cooperation among the individual officials and offices of the | 

governments concerned. Habits of day-by-day consultation on matters throug 

of common concern must lay good foundations for the future, even though | _ Th 

the subjects for consultation change. For d 

Habits of collaboration were required not only in the planning and pro- | "#0" 

duction phases of the Lend-Lease program, but also in the delivery of the | wee 

goods produced. The Atlantic naval patrol could not have been effective | 0" © 

without the closest cooperation between American and British naval know! 

authorities. Since the naval forces and merchant marine engaged in supply. | PU*POS 

ing the British Isles and the various battle fronts are already international, | the Di 

. having components supplied by several Allied countries, we have here the | Rio de 
| possible forerunner of an international police force with the United States | One 
an intimate part of it. = s 

‘ The events of December 7, 1941, not only put the United States com- United 
: pletely into the war but, as a corollary, speeded up the trend toward closer o> com 
collaboration with other countries. Prime Minister Churchill’s visit, with | " PO! 

its attendant consultations, was the dramatic outward sign of the merging | > i 


of the resources of all to achieve the common aim. The three major specific 

measures that have come out of these consultations so far deserve special | For na 

attention in charting our course toward a durable peace based upon the | and the 

shared responsibility of the nations. | term bi 
The establishment of a unified military command in the Far East carries | Congre 
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. us a step nearer to the achievement of an international police force, e | 1 #° 
: pecially since similar arrangements are likely to be made in other battle { POW 8" 
sectors. The habits acquired now of working together for a common pur | be mad 

pose and of using the most suitable resources for each task regardless of | specific 

nationality will certainly facilitate the operation of a peacetime inter: | — 

national military body. Moreover, to fight a war all over the world, on \ _— 

several battle fronts of practically equal importance, must require | ret 

development of techniques and strategy suited to the needs of world-wide } porely f 

political institutions. of react 

The pooling of economic resources takes us beyond the principles of | 

the Lend-Lease Act, even though much of the Lend-Lease machinery will = 


still be used. Three British-American committees have been set up to | 
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administer jointly the shipping, munitions assignments, and raw materials 
of the United States and Great Britain. Following the recommendations 
of the Conference of Rio de Janeiro there will be similar committees to 
deal with the common military and economic problems of the American 
republics. For the Western Hemisphere the system is rounded out by an 
intensified program of cooperation between the United States and Canada, 
through the Joint War Production Committees of those two countries. 

The entire system heads up in the Declaration of the United Nations. 
For the prosecution of the war it is most important that the anti-Axis 
nations have agreed to exert all their energies in common against a com- 
mon enemy and not to make a separate peace or armistice. For the transi- 
tion to peace, and for the peace itself, it is important that they have ac- 
knowledged acceptance of the Atlantic Charter as a “common program of 
purposes and principles.” Those Latin-American nations that did not sign 
the Declaration are brought into the system through the Resolutions of 
Rio de Janeiro, which include adherence to the Atlantic Charter. 

One serious weakness, which does not affect us much now but which 
may undermine the whole structure at a later date, is the position of the 
United States with regard to the Atlantic Charter. This is not the place 
to consider the strengths and weaknesses of the document, itself, except 
to point out that it is quite vague on the subject of permanent international 
organization. The only reference is in Point Eight, in the phrase, “pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general security.” 
For nations that have already been members of the League of Nations 
and thus have some experience of international commitments on a long- 
term basis, this may not be very serious. But the American people and the 
Congress of the United States still have to face the issue, to join or not to 
join a comprehensive international security system. All that is happening 
now gives greater hope of an affirmative decision, but the fight still has to 
be made. The fact that the Declaration of the United Nations has not been 
specifically approved by Congress may not invalidate it as a war pledge, 
because it can be considered to carry out the injunctions given to the 
Executive in the declarations of war and subsequent legislation. But it 
leaves the commitment to the principles of the Atlantic Charter still a 
purely Executive Act, and therefore more subject to disavowal in a moment 
of reaction. The danger of a period of “disillusionment” is not to be over- 
looked, especially since it is evident that isolationism was by no means 
destroyed in the attack on Pearl Harbor. It is possible even now, at a 
moment of rejoicing over the demonstration of international solidarity at 
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Rio de Janeiro, for members of Congress to propose tying the hands of 
any unified strategy board in advance by specifying that certain classes 
of naval vessels should under no circumstances be loaned to any other 
nation. 

Another serious weakness of the present system is that it is based too 
exclusively upon Anglo-American cooperation. No matter how important 
it is to locate leadership and responsibility in the hands of these two 
governments, we cannot expect to have a stable peace or to make much 
progress in the transition period unless the wisdom and experience of all 
the United Nations are used in some regularized way. At present the needs 
of all the Allies besides Great Britain and the United States, and their ideas 
as to strategy, are dealt with by separate consultations with individual 
governments. The new inter-American strategy boards will be something 
of an exception, but their scope is still very much limited, in relation to 
the total war effort. It is true that the efficiency of the war effort might 
be lessened by a system in which representatives of all the governments 
had to debate all important decisions in a general council. We have to keep 
it in mind, also, that the Soviet Government is in a rather special position 
in many ways, and that there are wide variations in the status of the differ- 
ent governments-in-exile. Nevertheless, the governments most immedi- 
ately concerned with certain types of problems might be brought into the 
joint committees. For example, Norway and the Netherlands might be 
given a voice in the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, since they both 
make substantial contributions to shipping. Or the main joint committees 
might set up advisory subcommittees, which would include representatives 
of the interested Allied governments. The administrative machinery of 
the anti-Axis forces is still in process of development, so that the elements 
of weakness discussed here may be eliminated as time goes on. However, 
it would be a mistake to plan for reconstruction and permanent peace on 
the assumption that complete cooperation is already a fact. 

In estimating the progress the United States has made toward effective 
international collaboration in peace as well as in war, there are other 
hopeful factors that have not yet been discussed. One is the awareness of 
the nation that military victory is only part of the job that must be done. 
Another is the membership of the United States in certain international 


agencies that were created before the outbreak of the war. We think at | 


once of the International Labour Organisation, whose recent Conference 
gave evidence of the vitality of a spirit of international cooperation that 


persists in spite of all obstacles and disturbances. Quite naturally, this | 
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Conference was pointed more specifically toward the future than usual. 
Resolutions were adopted which called attention to the services which the 
International Labour Organisation could and should be called upon to 
perform in immediate postwar reconstruction and in carrying out the 
social and economic aims of the Atlantic Charter. In his address at the 
closing session President Roosevelt supported emphatically the view that 
the International Labour Organisation would have “an essential part to 
play in building up a stable international system of social justice for all 
peoples everywhere.” 

The American Government plays a leading part in two other interna- 
tional agencies, considerably less comprehensive than the International 
Labour Organisation, which may prove to be of great service in the post- 
war era. They are the Wheat Advisory Committee and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Political Refugees, the first dealing with an im- 
portant commodity of international trade and the second with the disloca- 
tions caused by abnormal, forced large-scale movements of people. 

Wheat consumption in Europe was reduced materially by the war and 
the German military occupation, and surplus stocks accumulated rapidly 
in the producing countries. This was the first problem that faced the con- 
ference group called together by the Wheat Advisory Commission when 
it met in Washington in July and August, 1941, but in trying to solve it 
the Committee went over into the much broader field of nutrition and 
postwar reconstruction. Planning for the use of surplus wheat stocks in 
postwar reconstruction did not stop with the expression of good intentions, 
nor did it stop with one specific commodity. Representatives of eleven 
Allied Governments, meeting in London on September 24, 1941, declared 
“that it is their common aim to secure that supplies of food, raw materials, 
and articles of prime necessity should be made available for the postwar 
needs of the countries liberated from Nazi oppression.” The method 
agreed upon was to have the British Government set up a bureau for the 
collection of estimates and the making of proposals to an inter-Allied 
committee under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. 

Since the Leith-Ross Committee and its program go far beyond the 
competence of the Wheat Advisory Committee, and since the United 
States is a member only of the latter group, we have again the familiar 
half-in, half-out position of the American Government. Nevertheless, the 
interest of this country in the work of the Leith-Ross Committee is 
genuine and the chances of our actual cooperation are very good. 

In the Intergovernmental Committee on Political Refugees there 
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exists an instrument of great potential value. Its very existence is a recogni- 
tion that a major social problem requires international action for its solu. 
tion. In spite of the fact that this body has had only a limited success in the 
past, we have a right to expect that it may perform a very useful service 
in facilitating the further adjustments that are sure to be needed at the end 
of the war. Being already in existence it can start work at once, and it has 
the added advantage that the United States is already a member and is 
already cooperating. 

The three bodies we have just discussed antedate the present war, but 
each one has taken on new importance because of the currents of opinion 
that emphasize the socio-economic aspects of the peace that is yet to be 
won. This point of view is very evident, also, in the postwar planning that 
is going on in various agencies of the United States Government. It is said 
that more than thirty agencies within the Federal Government are making 
plans for the postwar period. A number of them are more concerned with 
domestic adjustments than with international organization, but on the 
whole it is recognized that the welfare of the American people cannot be 
achieved apart from the welfare of other peoples. This point of view is 
frequently expressed in the public utterances of Government officials, 
from the President down. If Vice-President Wallace’s article in the Janu- 
ary, 1942, Atlantic Monthly is to be taken as reflecting the thinking in 
government circles, we can assume that plans are being made for the 
United States to take part in the physical reconstruction tasks of the im- 
mediate postwar period, in much the same spirit as this country is today 
contributing its material resources to winning the war. Beyond that, how- 
ever, there is stil] very little in the way of concrete suggestions as to how | 
the “Four Freedoms”’ are to be maintained on an international basis. 

The development of closer relationships with the other American | 
republics is often considered a sort of painless transition to membership 
in the larger community of nations. Perhaps this is true in the sense that | | 
the United States has learned a great deal about the techniques of inter- | 
national cooperation with other nations, in the course of building up the 
policy of hemispheric solidarity. However, it is important to keep in mind 
the fact that the growth of this policy has been a result, rather than a 
cause, of our deeper involvement in general international affairs during the } 
past decade. In the United States and in some of the Latin-American | 
countries there has been a tendency to seize upon Pan-Americanism as af | 
enlarged and glorified isolationism. However, Latin America on the whole | 
feels close to Europe and would refuse to turn its back on the rest of the 
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world as the price of hemispheric solidarity, especially since there still 
exists a certain fear of the United States. And the actual international 
situation would have prevented a retreat into Pan-American isolation, 
even if it had been theoretically a desirable policy. 

In the last analysis, America’s réle in the reconstruction period and in 
the new world order will depend on public attitudes. This applies both 
to the building of intergovernmental machinery and to the maintenance 
of a will to cooperate in international tasks. At the present moment it 
would be difficult to estimate the state of American opinion with regard 
to the organization of peace in the future. There are many indications that 
the people of this country feel their dependence on and their reponsibility 
for world affairs, as they never have before. One sign is the number and 
variety of organizations that are doing research and popular education on 
postwar planning, something like fifty of them. The most important basis 
of hope, however, is the fact that a majority of the American people were 
able, even before the Pearl Harbor attack, to understand that their own 
freedom and security could not be maintained in a world of absolutism and 
aggression. They are learning now that victory is not to be won easily or 
without the persistent effort of many different peoples. Most important, 
it is being demonstrated every day that the frontiers of freedom and 
security do not lie in oceans or along boundary lines, but extend through- 
out the world, and that they have to be defended wherever the forces of 
reaction try to break through. 
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POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF THE PERIOD 
OF TRANSITION 
By Quincy WricHT 


The concept of a transitional period from war to peace is not unfamiliar, 
but it has in the past been considered a period which should be made as 
short as possible. This period has usually been dominated by the concept 
of “back to normalcy” without delay, and normalcy has been interpreted 
as the conditions which prevailed before the war. 

This idea has been assisted by international law which has not recog- 
nized the transitional period at all, but has held that war is separated from 
peace by an instant of time, usually the moment at which the treaty of 
peace goes into effect. International politics, however, have not been able 
to neglect this period. While it has lasted, the relations of belligerents 
have usually been regulated by the terms of an armistice and activities 
have centered around the proceedings of a peace conference and subsequent 
debates of national parliaments and governments in deciding upon ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty. 

A dynamic concept of international relations, by recognizing the need 
for continual change, tends to minimize the transition between war and 
peace. From this point of view, international relations is always in process 
of transition from the past to the future. Change may, however, be violent 
or peaceful. Violent change, or in a broad sense war, is characterized by 
the tendency of opinions to polarize into two groups, each concentrating 
on the single objective of destroying the other and submitting to positive 
and vigorous leadership in order to achieve that objective in a minimum 
of time.! The result is usually a rapid tempo of change, but seldom in 
precisely the direction desired by either of the opposing groups. Peaceful 
change on the other hand is characterized by a variety of opinions, parties, 
and pressure groups with less clearly defined objectives and less positive 
leadership proceeding by discussion, propaganda, argument, voting, and 
other methods of deliberation to gradual change. 

Conditions of peaceful change may be suddenly succeeded by condi- 
tions of violent change, but the reverse is seldom if ever observed in civi- 
lized societies. In such societies, conditions of violent change exist wher- 
ever institutions of adjustment cease to function, and such conditions cat | 

1 According to the American Rules of Land Warfare published by the Wat 


Department (Art. 10): ““The object of war is to bring about the complete sub- 
mission of the enemy as soon as possible by means of regulated violence.” 
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disappear only gradually during a period in which institutions of peaceful 
change are gradually reestablished. 

It is proposed that the transitional period from violent to peaceful 
change be given a more definite recognition in relation to the present 
hostilities. This is particularly appropriate at the present time because the 
distinction which international law has made in the past between legal 
states of war and of peace has become in a large measure obsolete. The 
parties to the Pact of Paris declared that resort to nonpacific means for the 
settlement of disputes was illegal. Such resort could not, therefore, initiate 
a jural status, entitling the aggressor and his victim to equal treatment.” 

When European hostilities broke out in September, 1939, some States 
manifested confusion by declaring war and proclaiming neutrality but 
gradually many of them came to recognize that under the Pact these 
hostilities could not be characterized as war in the sense formally under- 
stood by international law. Rather a condition existed during which vio- 
lence by certain governments in violation of international obligations was 
being opposed by other governments acting in defense, or acting to give 
assistance to those defending themselves, or acting as a police force to 
suppress assaults on basic principles of international order.® Since the 
attack on Russia in June, 1941, and on Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, 
practically all the world has become arrayed against the aggressors as a 
universal posse comitatus. 

The problem after hostilities have ended will not, therefore, be one of 
changing from a legal situation of war, involving established rights and 
duties of belligerency and neutrality, to another legal situation of peace 
with different rights and duties. 

The community of nations is faced by a revolutionary outbreak against 
its basic laws, an outbreak on so large a scale that it transcends ordinary 
breaches of law and manifests an inadequacy of those laws with respect 
both to their content and to their enforceability. After the fighting is over 
and aggression has been suppressed, a period of reconstruction will be 


2See address by Attorney General Robert H. Jackson, Habana, Cuba, 
March 27, 1941, American Journal of International Law (April, 1941), Vol. 35, 
p- 348ff; Q. Wright, “The Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” Ibid. (January, 
1933), Vol. 27, p. 39. 

3Q. Wright, “The Concept of Aggression in International Law,” Ibid. 
(July, 1935), Vol. 29, p. 373ff.; “The Present Status of Neutrality,” Ibid. 
(July, 1940), Vol. 34, p. 391ff; ““The Lend-Lease Bill and International Law,” 
Ibid. (April, 1941), Vol. 35, p. 305ff; “Repeal of the Neutrality Act,” Ibid. 
(January, 1942). 
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necessary to establish an order more adequate than the “peace” which 
preceded and produced the hostilities. The problem is not to restore an 
earlier situation but to build a more adequate world order. 

The problem, therefore, resembles that which faced the United States 
after the Civil War of 1861-65 rather than that which has faced States 
after international wars in the past. This is not to say that the American 
‘reconstruction period’’ provides a perfect model for the transitional 
period after the suppression of the present world revolutionary violence, 
but it may provide suggestions in respect to the nature of the problems, 
and the difficulties and advantages of alternative courses of action. During 
the American “Reconstruction Period” neither President Lincoln’s wish 
to bind up the nation’s wounds nor Thaddeus Stevens’s wish to treat the 
South as conquered soil dominated public opinion or public action, and 
much of the difficulty of this period arose from the lack of a consistent 
theory on which to act. Gradually, however, the theory became accepted, 
that the Union had never been dissolved, that illegal governments had been 
usurping the powers of the Southern States, that amendments were needed 
to adapt the Constitution to existing conditions, and that new governments 
of the Southern States should be recognized as soon as they had been 
established and had reaffirmed the Constitution with the new amend- 
ments.4 

It is proposed here to develop a theory of the transitional period after 
the present hostilities by considering (1) the functions; (I1) the duration 
and extent; (III) the leadership and (IV) the program of that period. The 
conclusions arrived at will be set forth briefly without much exposition 
even at the risk of an appearance of dogmatism. 


I—FuUNCTIONS OF THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


The activities of the transitional period should be guided by four pre 
eminent purposes: (1) the general discrediting of aggression; (2) the 
demonstration of the capacity of democracy; (3) the efficient administre 
tion of emergency tasks; and (4) the establishment of the foundations ofa 
peaceful world order. 

1. Discrediting of Aggression 
i 
All sections of world opinion must be convinced that aggression has 








4See W. A. Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction (New 
York, 1931), p. 11ff; Chief Justice Chase, in Texas vs. White, Wallace Suprem 
Court Reports (1869), Vol. 7, p. 700. 
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failed, and that it will fail in the future. The defeat of the aggressor gov- 
ernments must be so complete, and that completeness of failure must be 
so borne into the minds of the populations subject to those governments, 
and to the other peoples of the world, that no government can in the future 
develop a ‘‘stab in the back” myth. It must be made clear that those who 
invoked force in violation of their duties to the world order were destroyed 
by the inherent capacity of the world order eventually to invoke a greater 
force in its own defense. Aggression cannot be discredited by words but 
only by acts. 

There will always be potential leaders ready to tell people that aggres- 
sion can pay, but future world order depends upon the incapacity of such 
leaders to convince any larger number of people because the people them- 
selves have had experiences to the contrary. It is not surprising that the 
German people have been particularly susceptible to the propaganda of 
such leaders because of the important réle which aggression has had in 
building up the Prussian State and the German Empire in the last three 
centuries. The expansion of the Mark Brandenburg to the present Hitler 
Empire has proceeded on the theory that military aggression is the normal 
procedure of national politics. Prussian policy acting on this theory had 
setbacks during the Napoleonic period and the first World War. Though 
defeated on the latter occasion, Germans were persuaded that this was 
not because of an inherent weakness of the method of military aggression, 
but rather because of extraneous conditions of internal opinion and econ- 
omy which could be remedied.® Though the theory which assigns major 
political value to military aggression has been preeminent in Germany, it 
is not confined to Germany. Many people in all States still harbor that 
theory. 

It seems probable that the military occupation of portions of the terri- 
tory of the aggressor governments for a considerable period would be the 
best means of convincing the Germans, the Italians, the Japanese, and 
other people that military aggression does not pay. 


2. The Capacity of Democracy 


Action during the transitional period must make it clear that liberal 
democracy has succeeded in its task and thereby create a conviction that 
it can succeed in the future. It will be argued by pacifists and others that 

5 James T. Shotwell, What Germany Forgot (New York, 1940), p. 64ff; 


Ladislas Farago, Ed., German Psychological Warfare (Committee for National 
Morale, New York, 1941) 
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the capacity of the democracies to occupy the territory of Germany and 
its allies, far from destroying the tradition that aggression can be success. 
ful, will substantiate it. Where German aggression failed, they will say, 
Anglo-American aggression succeeded. The only answer to this argument 
lies in the possibility of the democracies so acting during the transitional 
period that world opinion will be convinced that their forces constitute a 
police power acting in behalf of the world community, and not national or 
imperial armies acting for national or imperial interests. If the democracies 
do not succeed in creating this conviction, they will have failed. 

Democracy does not imply that force has been eliminated in govern- 
ment, but that force will be used only in accord with law under authority 
of the community as a whole. World democracy means that force will be 
used only in so far as authorized or permitted by the world community 
and that it will be conducted within the limitations of world law. 

In accordance with these principles, during the transitional period, the 
aims of occupying forces must, as soon as possible, be defined by declara- 
tions in the name of the world community. These forces must be utilized 
with strict regard for elementary rules of justice, such as the protection of 
innocent human life, the prevention of crime, the restoration of order, the 
avoidance of reprisals and discriminations, even against ex-enemy popula- 
tions. Military force must be used efficiently to maintain order but it must 
be always subject to law and must serve justice rather than any particular 
interest. 

It must be made clear from the beginning that no nation or group of 
nations is to gain wealth or political advantage from the occupation. The 
occupation must be conducted as a responsibility both to the population 
of the area and to the world, not as a power which will benefit the oc- 
cupants. 

Upon the success of the democracies in convincing world opinion, 
including opinion in Germany, Italy, and Japan, that force used for aggres- 
sion cannot succeed and that force used to maintain world order can, 
depends the possibility of organizing an enduring peace. 


3. Administration of Emergency Tasks 


During the transitional period certain tasks of an emergency nature 
must be performed. These concern the feeding of populations, the pre- 
vention of epidemics, the suppression of violence and lawlessness, the 
demobilization of armies, the establishment of refugees, the rebuilding of 
roads, railroads, telegraph lines, and factories, the setting of people to 
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work, the reestablishment of money and credit, and the reeducation of 
peoples in the values of civilization. 

The efficient accomplishment of these tasks will require a great deal of 
preliminary planning and a great deal of competent administration. They 
are tasks of major importance and should be made the subject of special 
study by the democratic governments. 

During the transitional period these tasks will be especially pressing in 
the territories of the defeated aggressors. They must at first be conducted 
by the governments responsible for that defeat. How soon these functions 
can be transferred to local, national or regional authorities is a problem of 
major importance concerning the dynamics of the transitional period.® 


4. The Foundation of a Peaceful World Order 


The final task to be accomplished during the transitional period is the 
establishment of the political institutions and political conditions essential 
for the functioning of a democratic order in the world. This is a dynamic 
problem. It involves the timing of changes during the transitional period 
so that the régime of the occupying forces governing the territory of 
defeated enemies at the beginning of the period, will become a régime of 
national governments, regional unions, and world institutions functioning 
with the consent of the governed at the end of the period. 

It has been suggested that the institutions and practices of collaboration 
developed among the democracies to win the war should be perpetuated 
indefinitely. The world order of the future, it is said, should gradually 
grow out of this collaboration. Such a process is said to be in accord with 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition of gradual development, preferring tried prac- 
tices to logical theories.” From the administrative and technical stand- 


6 Much attention has been given to postwar emergency tasks in Great 
Britain and the United States. See below notes 11 and 12. The International 
Labor Conference at its meeting in New York in November, 1941, requested 
the Governing Body: “to set up from its own membership a small tripartite 
committee, instructed to study and prepare (I) measures i cameane and 
(II) emergency measures to deal with unemployment, which should be em- 
powered to enlist the assistance of technically qualified experts and authorized 
to cooperate with governmental, intergovernmental, and private agencies 
engaged in similar studies and with those agencies whose present activities in 
the social and economic field affect the conditions under which postwar pro- 
grams will be carried out.” 

7See the interesting paper by H. Duncan Hall, “The Anglo-American 
Nucleus of World Order,”’ read at the Institute of Public Affairs, University 
of Virginia (July, 1941). 
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points, much is to be said for this process, but it is to be feared that in. 
stitutions so developed would always be associated with defeat and humili- 
ation by the populations of the former aggressors. They would look upon 
such institutions as agencies of external oppression rather than of voluntary 
collaboration.® 

Those emphasizing the psychological aspects of international relations 
have, therefore, urged the value of new institutions which would evolve 
not from the practices of the winning side in the hostilities but from the 
consent of the peoples and nations to be subject to them. Only institutions, 
it is said, which can be symbolized by words which have a favorable 
connotation in all the populations can win the loyalty and support of all. 

The peace conference after the first World War sought to make this 
distinction by vesting certain powers of a transitional nature in the various 
commissions of the “Allied and Associated Powers” but gradually super- 
seding their action by the authority of the League of Nations, designed to 
symbolize the world order. The latter, however, was hampered in assum- 
ing this rdéle by the fact that its Covenant was included in the treaties of 
peace, that the defeated powers shared little in its making, and that they 
were at first barred from its membership. 

It is believed that the distinction here envisaged was sound and must be 
carried out more adequately. The transition after World War I was 
affected gradually during a period of fifteen years. During that time such 
special régimes as that in the Saar Valley and upper Silesia initially under 
the control of the Allied and Associated Powers were to be liquidated or 
transferred to the League. The difficulty lay in the incapacity of the League 
completely to meet its responsibilities especially in the fields of armament 
and sanctions, because of its lack of prestige in world public opinion.!® 

The de facto institutions of the democracies mainly responsible for the 
suppression of aggression should therefore function with diminishing 
scope as the transitional period proceeds. They should be superseded step 
by step by the functioning of new institutions which owe their de jure 
authority to the consent of the populations affected by them and the sap- 


8 James T. Shotwell, At the Paris Peace Conference (New York, 1937), 
discusses how the Paris Conference drifted into a “dictated peace” and the 
consequences thereof. 

9H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), 
p. 237ff; Lewis D. Dexter, “The Politics of Prevention in War Time and 
After,” Psychiatry: Journal of the Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal Relations 
(May, 1941), Vol. 4, p. 177ff. 

10 Q. Wright, “The End of a Period of Transition,” American Journal of 
International Law (October, 1937), Vol. 131, p. 604ff. 
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port of world public opinion. The program for instituting these changes 
cannot be foreseen in detail but an idea of its nature will be considered in 
Section IV of this study. 


II[—DuraTIon AND EXTENT OF THE TRANSITIONAL Periop 


Will the transitional period last for a few months or for decades? No 
definite answer can be given, but it is believed a period of four or five years 
should be envisaged during which most of the changes should be made. 
This has been the normal period for an administration to last in England 
and in the United States. It is the period usually allowed for carrying out 
large-scale economic plans in Russia, Germany, and elsewhere. It has 
apparently been considered long enough to enable an efficient régime to 
carry out major political plans, but not so long that such a régime will lose 
its contact with public opinion and its elasticity of action. 

The transitional period must be thought of as affecting the entire world. 
The aggressors have aimed at world revolution and have involved all 
important countries in their depredations. The task of the transitional 
period must be one of world reconstruction. The authorities conducting 
this task will, however, be very different in different regions. The nature 
of the task will also differ in different regions. 

The transitional period has already begun in the United States and the 
British Commonwealth of nations. It is functioning under the control of 
various intergovernmental commissions engaged in coordinating action, 
and of unofficial organizations such as the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace engaged in enlightening opinion on the responsibili- 
ties for world order which must be assumed and the burdens which they 
will involve. Within the United States the National Resources Planning 
Board is engaged in planning for meeting postdefense problems, especially 
those concerned with the demobilization of war industries and the pre- 
vention of postwar depression.!! In England even more attention is being 
given to such problems by official agencies.!” 


11See U. S. National Resources Planning Board, After Defense What? 
(Washington, August, 1941); R. L. Buell, Ed., The Tenth Fortune Round 
Table, on “‘Demobilizing the War Economy” (September, 1941). 

12 See data papers presented to Conference on North Atlantic Relations, 
Prout’s Neck, Maine, September, 1941, under auspices of American Com- 
mittee on International Studies, Princeton: No. 3, Eugene Staley, ““War-Time 
and Peace-Time Economic Collaboration” ; No. 6, “United States Cooperation 
with Britain,” National Planning Association, Washington, D.C.; No. 15, 
“Memorandum on Chatham House Committee on Reconstruction’; No. 18, 
“Note on Post-War Shipping Problems”; No. 19, “‘Note as to Some Post War 
Economic Problems.” 
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In the Far East and Russia, it is possible that active hostilities may 
terminate before they do in Europe. In that case the transitional period 
may begin there much earlier. It cannot yet be said what authority will 
have the primary responsibility in instituting changes in these areas. In 
Russia presumably the Soviet Government will undertake the task. In the 
Far East the réle of the Chinese Government will certainly be important, 
Economic and financial assistance from the United States and the British 
Commonwealth will, however, be necessary. 

In Europe the transitional period may begin latest and last longest and 
the tasks will probably prove the most difficult. In this area it is to be 
assumed that British and American governments will have to initiate 
action and will have to be ready to provide both economic resources and 
military forces on a considerable scale. Though the duration, problems, 
and controls of the transitional period will differ in different sections of 
the world, coordinated planning for the whole is necessary. The Inter- 
allied Committee in London, the International Labour Organisation in 
Montreal, and the Economic Section of the League of Nations in Princeton 
are engaged in studies of this general scope. A similar world point of view 
is being applied to studies of the transitional period by such unofficial 
bodies as the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace in New 


York and Political and Economic Planning in London. 


III—LeapDERSHIP IN THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


A period of dynamic change is a period requiring positive leadership 
capable of making rapid decisions. This is because timing is the outstanding 
problem of such a period. One task cannot be initiated until others have 
been achieved, but must be completed before further tasks which press for 
action can be undertaken. This need of effective leadership is preeminent 
during hostilities, and only slightly less so during the early stages of the 
transitional period. Peace means a condition in which deliberation and 
persuasion are possible to achieve necessary changes. Such an opportunity 
for deliberation is a desideratum of democratic government, but it does 
not exist when rapid adjustments are continually forced by external cit- 
cumstances. 

Within the democracies, which continue to control their territories, 
leadership will naturally remain with their governments but as functions 
expand beyond national boundaries intergovernmental commissions, such 
as that now established between the United States and Canada and be 
tween the United States and Great Britain, will exert an increasing leader- 
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ship. A council of the democracies may establish a leadership of all of 
them before the hostilities are over. A committee of representatives of 
eleven allied governments was actually established in London on Septem- 
ber 24, 1941. 

It is to be hoped that such a body resting upon a base larger than the 
Anglo-American nations may acquire influence. International agencies 
which exist such as the International Labour Organisation and the League 
of Nations can contribute to planning. 

Effective leadership, however, means concentrated leadership and 
unless Great Britain and the United States are prepared to assume major 
responsibility through adequate agencies, both the defeat of aggression 
and the program of the transitional period will be in grave danger of failing. 

In the early stages of the transitional period the governments and the 
intergovernmental councils and commissions which assume responsibility 
in the areas which they occupy should recognize a central leadership. A 
unified directorate of the transitional period should have primary re- 
sponsibility. It must have under its control adequate economic resources, 
military forces, and administrative agencies to maintain order and to meet 
emergency tasks in the occupied areas. 

As the transitional period progresses, the initial authority of this directo- 
rate should be transferred; some of it to reconstituted national govern- 
ments; some of it to European or other regional institutions; some of it to 
world institutions. Care must be taken not to restore and recognize national 
governments prematurely. To do so might reestablish concepts of national 
sovereignty which could present serious obstacles to the creation of 
adequate European and World institutions. National governments should 
only be recognized subject to the limitations of sovereignty necessary if 
the European and the World orders are to function successfully. Thus it 
seems that recognition of European governments would have to await the 
decision of a peace conference on the nature of the new European order, 
but such a conference could hardly assemble until its participating govern- 
ments had been recognized. 

Such an impasse has been solved after general wars of the past by calling 
a peace conference to deal with all problems simultaneously. Provisionally 
recognized governments have been permitted to present their views, but 
control has remained with the few great powers who won the war. The 
process has been one of dictation by those powers, after they have achieved 
agreement among themselves, only slightly modified by the participation 
of lesser States on subjects of special interest to them. The influence of 
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public opinion, except as represented by the governments of the directi The t 
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13 See on Versailles Conference above note 8; on Vienna Conference, 1815, . 
Guglielmo Ferrero, The Reconstruction of Europe (New York, 1941), and C. . 

K. Webster, Great Britain, Foreign Office, Peace Handbooks (London, 1920), No. | ‘ons s 

153; and on Congress of Berlin, 1878, E. L. Woodward, Ibid., No. 154. 14 Abc 
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The transitional period will probably progress through three stages, 
the first dominated by the need of meeting emergency problems, the second 
dominated by the problem of establishing new institutions, and the third 
dominated by the problem of vesting these institutions with the reality of 


political power. 
1, Emergency Administration 


During the first stage attentions will necessarily be directed primarily 
to those areas devastated by war. A unified directorate of the transitional 
period must be ready to assume primary responsibility for governing these 
areas and meeting immediate emergencies within them. The United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations would necessarily play a leading 
réle in this directorate, but other governments opposed to the aggressors, 
notably those of China and the Soviet Union, would also have to collabo- 
rate, and the directorate would act in the name of the world community. 
To meet these problems, large outlays of military and financial resources 
will be required. The British and American publics must be educated to 
the need of assuming this responsibility.'* 


2. Establishment of Institutions 


After these emergency problems have been met, the reestablishing of 
political institutions must be undertaken. The primary problem will be 
that of devising the means whereby the consent of those to be governed by 
these institutions can be gained. While the governments of many of the 
occupied States now in exile in London have been provisionally recognized, 
it may be doubted whether the immediate reestablishment of these govern- 
ments with the powers of sovereign States in the territories which formerly 
constituted their boundaries would be either possible or desirable. Before 
such a government is definitively recognized, it should be able to demon- 
strate, first that it enjoys the confidence and consent of its population, 
second that it is prepared to collaborate in whatever institutions of Euro- 
pean and World government may be established with the general consent 
of the populations involved, and third that it regards its frontiers as pro- 
visional until they have been definitively recognized by the world order. 

In some cases federal arrangements may have been concluded between 
certain of the governments in exile, as for instance that by the govern- 
ments of Poland and Czechoslovakia. The recognition of such federal 
unions should be merely provisional, subject to similar conditions. 


14 Above Notes 6, 11, 12. 
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It seems probable that permanent maintenance of national security in 
Europe will require the establishment of a European union with powers 
extending at least to the maintenance of an air force to protect frontiers 
against aggression, to the limitation of national armaments, probably 
eliminating all national military air forces, and to the solution of con- 
troversies concerning frontiers. Other functions such as the control of 
railroads and waterways, air communication and telegraph systems, might 
also come under the jurisdiction of the European union. To perform these 
functions such a body would clearly need a representative assembly and an 
executive council. Effective functioning would seem to require that the 
Union rest upon a broad basis of European opinion rather than upon con- 
tract among national governments. It is possible that a constitutional con- 
vention of Europe might be organized for which delegates would be elected 
from the various areas of Europe. The European constitution proceeding 
from this body should receive formal ratification from the national govern- 
ments after they have been recognized but it should be conceived as prior 
to the national constitutions of these governments from the legal point of 
view. National legislation in violation of the European constitution should 
be null and void.!® 

World institutions should center around the reestablished World Court 
with competence to maintain a universal Bill of Human Rights against 
adverse regional or national legislation. Some sort of World Assembly, 
Council, and Secretariat would also be necessary, mainly to coordinate 
the activities of functional organizations dealing with problems of world 
trade, health, labor standards, backward areas, narcotics, intellectual 
cooperation, and other nonpolitical activities. It would seem preferable to 
gain general acceptance of a draft of fundamental principles of these world 
institutions by a brief conference of delegations from the governments of 
the world, leaving to later conferences the drafting of detailed constitu 
tions. Apart from nonpolitical matters, world institutions might have 
regulatory powers over international commerce, radio, and intercontinental 
air communication, and it might exercise direct control over all areas not 
capable of self-government and over naval armaments.1® 


15 For discussion of European Union see R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Pan- 
Europe (New York, 1926); “European Federal Union, Report of Twenty-six 
Governments of Europe to M. Briand’s Memorandum of May 17, 1930,” 
International Conciliation (December, 1936), No. 265; Arnold Raestad, “‘Europe 
and the Atlantic World,” Data Paper No. 5, Conference on North Atlantic 
Relations. 

16 Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, “Preliminary Report 
and Monographs,” International Conciliation (April, 1941), No. 369. 
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The primary consideration during this stage of the transitional period 
should be that of gearing national, regional, and world institutions with 
one another, so that powers can be properly apportioned among them and 
each can be accepted in principle before the fluid situation created by 
world war shall have become crystallized. Leadership will be tested by its 
skill in establishing provisional institutions to meet emergencies but with 
capacities for a longer future; in provisionally recognizing governments; 
and in utilizing existing international bodies like the International Labour 
Organisation and the League of Nations. Careful timing of the various 
conferences by which these institutions can be permanently established 
and careful determination of the representation in these conferences would 
be major factors in the success of the structure. This process will doubtless 
consume several years.!7 


3. Transfer of Political Power 


The final stage of the transitional period will be reached when national, 
regional, and world institutions have been so recognized and established 
that the directorate of the transitional period can withdraw and yield the 
reality of governing power to these institutions. Political power flows 
mainly from two sources, public opinion and military force. 

The creation of suitable symbols for these institutions and the manage- 
ment of public opinion to accept them will be a major task of the leader- 
ship of the transitional period.!* While the prestige of the regional and 
world institutions may grow if they function adequately, their prestige 
at first will depend mainly upon the general conviction that they have 
been created by a representative system adequately expressing the will of 
those whose interests will be controlled by them and that their constitu- 
tions are just. These institutions should in no way discriminate between 
the populations of the two sides in the hostilities. The peoples should not 
be punished for the iniquities of their governments. This implies that 
power cannot be transferred to the new governments in Germany, Italy, 
and Japan until their former despotisms have been discredited and the 
spirit of aggression has been destroyed. Until that time has arrived the 
realities of governing authority should remain in the control of the directo- 
tate of the transitional period.!® Primary attention should be devoted to 


17Q. Wright, “Dilemmas for a Post-War World,” Free World (October, 
1941), Vol. 1, p. 14. 

18 A beginning has been made in the Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941. 

19 See “Comment upon the Eight-Point Declaration of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill,” Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, December, 1941, p. 12ff. 
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reeducating these populations and gaining their consent to democratic 
institutions. 

The problem of distributing military force among these institutions 
presents difficulties. A careful examination of the technical differences 
between land, air, and sea power might provide the basis for an adequate 
equilibrium. The world order as a whole will probably rest for a long time 
on sea power; European and other continental orders will rest on air 
power; and national governments will rest on land power. 

General disarmament arrangements should be accepted before the 
national governments are definitively recognized and these arrangements 
should permit each government to maintain adequate land forces to police 
its territory and defend its frontiers, but should deny to all heavy tanks, 
heavy mobile artillery, and both civil and military aircraft in the continent 
of Europe. In other continental areas, the plan of land disarmament might 
be different. 

The European union might well have a monopoly of military and civil 
aviation. Military aviation should be controlled by the European council, 
solely for the purpose of preventing aggression by one State in that area 
against another, and for defending the union from outside aggression. It 
would, therefore, contribute to the equilibrium of power arising through 
the defensive land armaments controlled by the national governments 
themselves. 

The European air forces should be manned through international re- 
cruiting, officered by persons owing sole allegiance to the European order, 
and based on neutralized or insular areas outside of the direct control of 
any great power. 

Such a distribution of land and air power in Europe might establish an 
equilibrium whereby the whole would be able to prevent breaches of law 
by any of the parts and yet would not be able to tyrannize over them. 

The transfer of sea power to a world authority would have to wait until 
world institutions had manifested a capacity to control backward areas, to 
maintain freedom of the seas, and to regulate maritime commerce. Until 
that time the reality of sea power will probably remain with the British 
Commonwealth and American government. The control of sea power 
should, however, early be subjected to international regulations defining 
its functions and limiting its quantity and methods. The moderate success 
of naval disarmament conferences in the past suggests the possibility of 
agreement on these matters among the naval powers, once the present 
epidemic of aggression is ended. Eventually the World Council itself 
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might be vested with direct control of the major instruments of sea power, 
and the principal naval bases from which it operates in the various parts 
of the world. That achievement, however, would probably not be possible 
until long after the transitional period in other respects had passed. 





